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TO WHICH THE ATTENTION OF 


WITH A LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


R AND PLATED WARE, 
THE PUBLIC IS INVITED. 








BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 





HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 
HAVE NEARLY READY 
BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 
Translated by Lapy WALLACE. 


With a fine steel plate portrait of Beethoven and fac-simile. 
2vols.16mo. Price $3 50. 





Hurp & Hoventon Aso PuBLisi 
MOZART’S LETTERS. 
Translated from the collection of Ludwig Nohl by Lapy WALLACE. 

With new steel portrait of Mozart, and a fac-simile. 


2vols.16mo. Price $3 50. 


The varied riches of the inner life of the great composer, and 
his manifold phases of character, always admirable and lovable, 
are in these charming letters pictured forth with a vivid and gra- 
phic reality never surpassed in a biography, however well writ- 
ten,—Rochester Democrat. 


Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the above prices. 








“Wherever there shall be found a mind which appreciates the 
beauty of graceful thoughts and kindly sentiments, expressed in 
flowing lines and melodious cadences, there will be found an ad- 
mirer of the Poetry of Winthrop Mackworth Praed.”’—North 
American Review. 

PRAED'S POEMS-—IN BLUE AND COLD. 
2 vols., $2 50. 
INCLUDING THE CHARADES AND ANSWERS. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, NEAR HOWARD, NEW YORK. 


A literal reprint of ** Moxon's,” the first authorized and only 
complete edition, with many poems before unpublished. Witha 
memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and a steel portrait. 

Also a handsome library edition on fine calendered paper. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, $450; half calf or half turkey, $8. 





For Sate at PrincipaL BooKsToRES AND MAILED By Pvs- 
LISHER ON RecEIPT oF PRIcE. 








Important Auction Sale of Valuable Books. 


MERWIN & CO. 


WILL SELL AT THEIR SALESROOMS, 


BANGS, 


694 AND 696 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FourTH STREET, 


Ox Taorspay, Fray, AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 
Nov. 8, 9, AND 10, AT 4 o’cLOCK, 


THE ENTIRE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF 
MR. T. H. MORRELL, 
Comprising 4 choice collection of Works on America, its History 
and Antiquities, including many Unique Books and a number of 
*uperbly Illustrated Works, having extra inserted Plates; to- 
gether with Privately Printed and Large-Paper Books. Also, fine 
and rare Autographs and Engravings. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 
THE MINOR PROPHETS: 
WITH NOTES CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND PRACTICAL. 
DESIGNED FOR BOTH PASTORS AND PEOPLE. 
By Rev. Henry Cowtzs. 1 vol. 12mo, 424 pages, $2 %. 


[From Prof. Jokn Morgan, D.D., Oberlin College.] 
[regard this commentary as a very valuable addition to our aids 


for the study of the Word of God—good for the Bible-class teach- 
er, and good for every Christian. 


(From Rev. Dr. S. Wolcott, Cleveland.1 
I believe that the publication of the work will be welcomed by 
all reverent students of the Bible, and that it will be found, both 
by the learned and the unlearned, a valuable help to the fuller un- 


derstanding of the portion of the sacred oracles to which it 
relates. 








[From Prof. Hitchcock, Union Seminary.] 


Prof. Cowles is certainly a man of exact and full pr per 
entirely competent to the work he has undertaken ; and equally 
certain is it that the work he has undertaken ia needed. 





D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


English Composition and Rhetoric: A 
Manual, By Alexander Bain, M.A. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 

Frederick the Creat and His Court: An Histori- 
cal Romance, By L. Mihlbach, author of ‘* Joseph IL. and 
His Court.” i vol. 12mo, $2. 

The Office of the Holy Communion in the 
Book of Common Prayer: By Edward Meyrich 
Goulburn, D.D. $1 25. 


History of Julius Czesar. By Louis Napoleon. Vol- 
ume II, 1 vol. large 12mo, $1 50; fine edition, cloth, $3. 
Home Life in the Light of the Divine Idea. 
By James Baldwin Brown. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Discourses of Redemption, as Revealed at 


Sundry Times and in Divers Manners. 1 
vol. 8vo, price $3. 





Recent British Philosophy. A Review with Criti- 
cisms, including some comments on Mr. Mill’s Answer to 
Sir Wm. Hamilton. By David Masson. 1 vol. 12mo, price, 
cloth, $i 50. 


Appleton’s Hand-Book of Southern Travel: 
Being a Traveler's Guide through the United States. Writ- 
ten by E. H. Hall. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 2. 


The Internal Revenue Laws. Containing all the 
Acts of Congress, with copious Marginal References, a 
complete Index, and Tables of Taxation and Exemption. 
Compiled by Horace Dresser. 1 vol. 8vo, 222 pages, 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 


Brevity and Brilliancy in Chess, A Collection of 
Games culled from the whole range of Literature. By 
Miron J. Hazeltine. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 %5. 


The Harmonies of Nature; or, The Unity 
of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 1 vol. 8vo, $750. 





Either of the above sent free to any address on receipt of price. 





ENGINEERING. 

Sole Subscription Agency for the United States for ENGINEER- 
ING, an illustrated Weekly Journal, conducted by Zerah Colburn, 
London. Terms $10 per annum, in advance. Mailed to any 
part of the United States except Nevada and the Territories. 


Postage payable at the office where received. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
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CATALOGUES ARE READY. 
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192 Broadway, New York. 





MESSRS. ROBERTS BROS’. 


LIST OF NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
FOR PUBLICATION IN NOVEMBER. 


pe 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF JEAN 
INCELOW’S POEMS. 

The publishers take pleasure in announcing to the trade the 
publication of one of the most elegant volumes ever issued from 
the press, THE Porms or Miss INGELOW, with One Hundred Il-: 
lustrations from designs by Pinwell, Poynter, North, Houghton, 
Wolf, Dalziel, and others. Superbly bound in new style, cloth, 
full gilt, beveled and paneled, foolscap quarto. Price $12. 

This volume contains all the published poems of Miss Ingelow, 
and is published simultaneously in London and America. 


22 
GUSTAVE DORE. 
TWO HUNDRED SKETCHES, HUMOROUS 
AND GROTESQUE. 
By G. Dorz. 


“As a grotesque designer, he has no living rival.’"—London 
Atheneum. 


In one thin quarto volume, half cloth. Price $3 50. 


Itt. 
GRISET’S GROTESQUES; 
Or, Jokes on the Wood. 
WITH RHYMES BY TOM HOOD. 


One hundred designs by Ernest Griset, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. One thin royal octavo volume, cloth. Price $3 50. 


IV. 
BLUE AND COLD EDITION OF JEAN 
INCELOW'S POEMS. 
With twenty-one initial illustrations by Billings, and a newly 


engraved portrait by Smith, from a recent photograph. 82mo, 
cloth, gilt edges. Price $1 50. 





Sold by all booksellers and mailed post-paid by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROS., 
BOSTON, 








HARVARD MEMORIAL BIOCRAPHIES 
OF THOSE 
GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY WHO FELL IN BATTLE DURING 
THE RECENT WAR, 
OR WHO DIED IN CONSEQUENCE OF SERVICES REN- 
DERED IN THE CONTEST. 


os 


Two elegant octavo volumes, beveled boards, gilt top. 





PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





The few remaining copies of the edition for sale at $15 the 
set, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
135 Washington Street, Boston. 





IMPORTANT TO PHILOLOGISTS. 


DICTIONARY OF THE HAWAIIAN 
LANGUACE, 
to which is appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary and a 


Chronological Table of Remarkable Events. 
By Lawin ANDREWs. 
Royal octavo, kalf tarkey. Price $12. 


H. M. WHITNEY, Honolulu, H, I. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York. 
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Valuable Illustrated and other Standard 
Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


ROUTLEDCE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., illustrated with designs 
by Wolf, Harvey, Harrison Weir, Coleman, Zwecker, and 
others; engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; printed in an 
elegant type on fine paper. 38 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50, 
half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35. 

Each volume of this superb work contains an average of 800 
pages, beautifully printed, and embellished with a profusion of 
admirable representations of animal life by the most eminent 
artists of the day. It is needless to enlarge upon the importance 
of a work on so delightful a branch of knowledge, which becomes 
the more attractive the longer it is pursued. It is sufficient to 
say that this work embodies all the leading facts with which the 
most eminent naturalists have enriched the stores of this interest- 
ing science; and that the illustrations are designs by the best 
artists of the day, eminent for their skill in this branch. Itisa 
work written in a style at once popular and scientific, containing 
numberless interesting anecdotes, and illustrated in a manner 
worthy of the subject. It is especially recommended to the use 
of families generally, to whose book-shelves its handsome appear- 
ance will make it an ornament, while its pages overflow with in- 
teresting readable matter. 


STAUNTON’S MACNIFICENT EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
With copious Original Notes, Glossary, and a New Life, in which 
are incorporated some items of information hitherto un- 
known and recently discovered in the Rolls Chapel, London, 
and containing upwards of 1,700 beautiful illustrations en- 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel, from designs by John 
Gilbert. In8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; 

full calf, $32 50; full mcrocco, $35. 


“A lavish employment of the resources of the paper-maker and 
the typographer, and multitudinous drawings by John Gilbert, 
executed in his most genial mood, original and full of Shakes- 
perean grace and comedy, claim for this edition of Shakespeare a 
place in every library. Mr. Staunton combines originality and 
self-reliance with a candid appreciation of the labors of his pre- 
decessors, and has proved himself well qualified to accomplish 
the task of editing and illustrating the great bard’s noble works.” 
—London Critic. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


9 vols., uniformly bound in half calf, $60. 
COMPRISING 


Shakespeare. Massinger and Ford. 
Ben Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher. 2 vols. |" 
Wycherley, Congreve, Van-| John Webster. 

brugh, and Farquhar. Christopher Marlowe. 


Greene and Peel. 

These volumes are beautifully printed on fine paper, with Steel 
Portraits and Frontispieces, and are each, with one exception, 
complete in one volume, with interesting Biographical Memoirs 
and Notices from the pens of Gifford, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, 
Dyce, Carey, and others. 


KNICHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE, 
With upwards of 1,000 illustrations. In 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
$50; half calf, $70. 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 
OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 
Translated from the French by Thomas Johnes, Esq., with a Life 
of the Author, an Essay on his Works, and a Criticism on 
his History, profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $12, 





MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, 
As Applied and Relating to the Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. 
Sheridan Muspratt. Illustrated with numerous fine Steel 
Portraits and many Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25. 





STAUNTON’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Beautifully and clearly printed in an elegant type on fine toned 
paper, with copious Notes, Glossary, and Life. 4 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $35. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF UNI- 
VERSAL BIOCRAPHY. 

Consisting of Original Memoirs of Distinguished Men of all Ages 
and Nations, by writers of Eminence in the various branches 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Dlustrated with numerous 
fine Steel Portraits. 6 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, $60. 





Jerdan’s Men I Have Known. 8vo, cloth, . ‘ . - $400 
Last Words of Eminent Persons. 8vo,cloth, . . . 250 
Songs und Ballads of Cumberland. 8vo, cloth, . ‘ - 450 
Morley’s Journal of a London Playgoer. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2 00 
Men of the Time. Post 8vo, half bound, 3 ‘ ; 

Hogg on the Microscope. Crown$8vo,cloth, . . . 250 
Miller’s English Country Life. 12mo, cloth, giltedges, . 250 


Pictorial Gallery of British Race Horses, 8vo, cloth, . 8 00 
Ingoldsby Legends. 12mo, cloth, . a « 2 
Mechi’s How to Farm Profitably. 12mo, half bound, - 250 
White’s History of England. 8vo,cloth, . - 280 
Victoria History of England. 8vo, cloth; . . 3 50 








MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR BRIGGS. 


JUsT PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
GREAT IN GOODNESS : 
A MEMOIR OF GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS FROM 1844 To 1851. 
By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


Royal 12mo. Price $2 50. With a Likeness and other Ilus- 
trations. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“In tracing his history through an extended and eventful 
career, as the Poor Boy, the Young Lawyer, the Wise Counselor, 
the Eminent Statesman, the Upright Judge, the Useful and Con- 
sistent Christian, it becomes more and more evident that his was 
a remarkable life, and his name one which the ‘ world will not 
willingly let die.’ ” 


G2 Copies sent by mail, postage free, on the reception of the 
price. 


59 Washington Street, Boston. 





The General Protestant Episcopal S.-S. 
Union and Church Book Society 

Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its 
secondary catalogue of *“ books allowed for sale,’ makes a list of 
about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 
Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 


requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 


Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 35 cents. 


Semi-Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies ; single, 70 cents. 


CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 
Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 50 cents. 





Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York. 





immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 


100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECGAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
Ox STAND oF Pratt, Oakey & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


12 DEY STREET, NEW YoRK, 
ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
EACLE EDITION OF THE POETs 
Illustrated on Wood and Steel by Keetey Hatsweiz and 
R. PaTERSON. 
Crown Svo, handsomely bound in morocco cloth. Price $2 per vo} 
Now Reapy, 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol, 
BURNS'’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 yo, 
The three volumes in paper box, $6. 
WORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol, 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
The five volumes in paper box, $10. 
These volumes are handsomely printed on superfine calendered 
paper, each containing from 500 to 700 pages. 
THE ART JOURNAL: 
A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
AND MANUFACTURES. 
Price reduced to ONE DoLiar per mouth. 





Contents of the September Number. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SPANISH CONTRABANDISTAS. Engraved by W. Ridgway, from 


the Picture by J. Phillip, R.A., in the collection of the 
Queen, at Osborne. 


WRECK oFF Hastings. Engraved by W. Miller, from the Pic. 
ture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


SporTIVE INNocENCE. Engraved by G. Stodart, from the 
Sculpture by G. Burnard. 


Besides numerous Engravings on Wood. 





Sets of 6 vols. (1849 to 1854 inclusive), comprising the pictures 
in the VERNON GALLERY. Bound in red cloth, gilt 
edges, per set, $75. 

Sets of 7 vols. (1855 to 1861), comprising the pictures in the 
ROYAL COLLECTION. Bound in red cloth, gilt edges, 
per set, $90. 

Sets of 4 vols. (1862 to 1865), comprising selected pictures from 
private BRITISH COLLECTIONS. Bound in red cloth, 
gilt edges, per set, $50. 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York; and 
13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Just IssvuED. 


SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. 


ESSAYS ON THE WAGER OF LAW—THE WAGER OF 
BATTLE—THE ORDEAL—TORTURE. 


By Henry C. Lea. 


In one handsome royal 12mo volume of 407 pages, extra cloth, 
price $2 50. 


From THE PreFrace.—“ The aim of the following essays is sim- 
ply to group together facts so that, with a slender thread of com- 
mentary, they may present certain phases of human society and 
progress which are not without interest for the student of history 
and of man.” a 

“ These essays are full of interest and instruction, and the author 
traces in them most clearly the influence these determinative ac- 
tions have had upon human development. Mr. Lea writes well, 
and has evidently bestowed great thought upon his subject and 
drawn his facts from a very extensive and careful reading, so that 
he has furnished us with a very valuable chapter upon the eubject 
of which he treats. Extracts are needless. We would rather 
refer our readers to the book itself, feeling sure they will be fuily 
repaid for their examination, and will obtain most curious aud 
interesting information upon a period of human growth which is 
at oe very imperfectly known.”’— The London Reader, Sep'. 

“The four essays which make up the volume are elaborate \iis- 
torical studies of one of the most obscure and interesting por- 
tions of the science of jurisprudence. But they are more than 
this. As a connected whole, they form a treatise which illus- 
trates the progress of thought and of society through the oper- 
tion of those influences which Mr. Lecky, in his recent work, bis 
grouped together under the general and somewhat vague phrase 
of ‘ Rationalism.’ ’—North American Review, Oct., 1866. 


HENRY C. LEA, 
706 and 708 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


DAVID CG. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8, FRANCIS & CO.), 
BOOKSELLER AND AGENT FOR LIBRARIES, 
506 BROADWAY (up starrs), NEW YORK. 











Orders for any matter connected with Literature at home or 
abroad carefully attended to. 

Particular attention given to all orders for Books for private 
gentlemen or public Libraries. The frequent sales by auction in 
the city of New York of private Libraries, many of which contain 
choice and valuable books, afford excellent opportunities for the 
forming or replenishing of Libraries at a moderate cost. Mr. 
Francis gives his personal attention to these sales, and will for- 
ward catalogues and execute all orders intrusted to him, for 4 
small commission. 

Foreign Books imported to order on favorable terms. The same 
attention will always be given to an order for a single book a8 for 
a quantity. 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, etc., supplied with any Periodicals 
(American or Foreign), which will be carefully delivered in the 
city, or sent by mail to the country, 

Binding executed in any style, by the best workmen. 
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THE IMPENDING ELECTION. 


(WHE importance of the New York state election 

which takes place next Tuesday may be meas- 
ured by the breathless expectancy wherewith the 
whole country awaits its issue. It is universally felt 
that no merely local or state interest is involved, but 
that a national one of the greatest magnitude is also 
to be decided. The voice of New York will presum- 
ably determine the President to urge upon the South 
either the adoption or the refusal of the constitution- 
al amendment; and it will certainly have a profound 
effect with southern men whatever course in the 
premises Mr. Johnson may think proper to adopt. 
In the meantime, the chief question to be resolved is 
strictly regarded as one between the Congress of the 
United States and their President. If Governor 
Fenton be re-elected, the Empire State will be under- 
stood to indorse and uphold Congress; if Mr. Hoff- 
man is the successful candidate, New York will be 
considered to have chosen to stand by the President. 
Thus minor matters shrink into insignificance as 
compared with this major one. There are many to 
deprecate or rejoice at a triumph which will give the 
notorious New York “ Ring ” a fresh and formidable 
lease of power; but this, however important to the 
people of a great city, is trivial when measured with 
the good of the entire country. It will, therefore, 
frequently happen that men who utterly disapprove 
of the “ Ring” and the nefarious practices which, 
emanating from its charmed circle, have poured 
ill-gotten wealth into many pockets whose owners 
are even now unsuspected by the general public, may 
yet feel that it is more important to check a radical 
Congress and uphold a conservative President than it 
is to give New York city an honest municipal goy- 
ernment. The city has stood plundering, they may 
argue, for a great many years, and can stand it a year 
or two longer; but the grave controversy between 
the executive and the legislature is of universal and 
instant consequence and must be settled now or 
never, In the same way there are probably great 
numbers of republicans who are so profoundly im- 
pressed with the need for sustaining Congress that, if 
their votes to that end were also to have the infal- 
lible effect to sustain the abhorred “Ring,” they 
would scarcely hesitate to cast them. 

Having all due regard to the extraordinary efforts 
which have been and will continue to be made by 
his party in this neighborhood, to the active exer- 
tions of Mr. Weed, and to the liberal expenditures 
we know to have been lavished, we are yet of the 
same opinion which has before been expressed in 
these columns, and believe that Mr. Hoffman has a 
very poor chance in the race. The example of the 
other states may not be as powerful as some would 
have it; but Mr. Johnson’s personal course has killed 
all hope of the rehabilitation of the democratic 
party distinctly and irrevocably. Bad as is the ad- 
hesion to its standard of such partisans as the Woods, 
Vallandigham, and Cox, or such candidates as Mr. 
Morrissey and the creatures of the “ Ring,” the head 
and front of the party does it more harm than even 
the worst of its rank and file. It needs a new name, 
new principles, new men, new cries, new everything, 
to have any real chance with the country. The kind- 
ness which it expresses, and no doubt feels, for the 
South is in some respects, however illogical this may 
apparently be, a positive injury to the South; and 
whether the amendment be constitutional or not, 
democratic advocacy has clearly the effect to make 
the bulk of the northern people insist more sternly 
and more obstinately upon its adoption. It may be 
Said that this is but the ordinary tendency of party 
difference ; but it varies in weight and character from 
such a conventional relation because it comes on the 
heels of a bloody and tremendous war, because the 
disparity in numerical force ‘is obviously so over- 
Whelming, and because public sentiment so pertina- 
civusly insists upon identifying democratic leader- 
Ship with want of patriotism in connection with the 
war for the Union. Now, whatever may be indi- 
Vidual tastes, opinions, or predilections, we hold that 








no dispassionate and judicial mind can review these 
things without arriving at conclusions or probabili- 


"| ties which, if not absolute certainties, are so near 


them as to be safely regarded as such in estimating 
the future of the country ; and no such probabilities 
are favorable to the vitality of the democratic party 
or to the success of its candidate in the Empire 
State. 

The apprehension expressed in some quarters as to 
the inconvenience which would arise from the prema- 
ture vacation of the mayoralty through Mr. Hoff- 
man’s election we think, then, may be safely dismissed. 
There have been many worse mayors, and we are well 
content that the present incumbent should serve till 
the end of his term. There have been better gover- 
nors, perhaps, than Mr. Fenton, but his retention for 
the present will furnish a symbol of accord more like- 
ly to induce speedy settlement of our national dilem- 
ma than the dead-lock which would be the conse- 
quence of his ejectment. The stagnation in business 
which usually precedes an election has been unpleas- 
antly emphasized of late, and the uneasy feeling ob- 
servable in all quarters evinces the anxiety of the 
country to have its weightiest problem brought to some 
determinate solution. The work of next Tuesday will 
bring us nearer to this desirable end than we have 
yet been, and we shall be glad when it is over, and 
when the nation, as a consequence, shall breath more 
freely. It is to be hoped that, irrespective of differ- 
ences on other points, the vote for the Constitutional 
Convention may be heavy enough to be effectual; for 
the expediency and justice of such a convention, as 
well as the moral purification likely to grow from it, 
ought surely to commend it to the approval and sup- 
port of every upright and patriotic voter. 








AN AMERICAN IDEA. 

M\HE subject of a national literary exchange or bu- 
reau, which has from time to time been urged in 
these columns, has assumed definite shape. Several 
gentlemen interested in matters pertaining to litera- 
ture and publishing have associated themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of executing literary commis- 
sions. The announcements have been fully made, a 
competent general manager has entered upon the de- 


doubtedly be an important one, it will yet be subor- 
dinate to others. Nor will the part of the plan which 
embraces the securing of lecturers for lyceums be an 
especially prominent one when compared with others. 
The most practical and valuable features of the en- 
terprise are those which will not be immediately rec- 
ognized. Some of them have been mapped out 
from the start, and others will become apparent with 
the progress of the work. Not the least of the ad- 
vantages offered, for instance, will be the opportunity 
afforded to persons in any part of the country to pro- 
cure facts and statistics concerning special subjects. 
Almost every man, be he author or engaged in 
business, has some commissions of this character 
which he would like to intrust to competent hands. 
These facts and statistics can be gathered in New 
York, if anywhere in the country, and, when ar- 
ranged in tabular and concise form, will be of great 
value. We understand that gentlemen who have 
been accustomed to this class of work have been se- 
cured for this department of the new enterprise. One 
of them is constantly engaged among the leading 
libraries, and has almost unrivaled facilities for fhe 
collection of facts. Another important branch of the 
business will be that of translation, affording oppor- 
tunities for lawyers, shipping merchants, and others 
to procure literal translations of documents. It often 
happens that men in business desire to issue a cir- 
cular in French, German, Spanish, or Italian, but 
they have some doubt as to the most available method 
of accomplishing it. Such matters will be within 
the province of the literary bureau, and will be re- 
ferred there with a reasonable assurance of prompt- 
ness and accuracy. Still another feature, which we 
doubt not will be successfully developed, will be the 
procuring of positions and engagements for editors 
and literary mex. Such applicants oftentimes shrink 
from making personal offers of their services, but 
would be pleased to use an intermediate agency. 


Perhaps the most popular specialty of the under- 
taking will be that which provides for the purchase 
of books for public libraries or individuals. Busi- 
ness men who desire to secure the best selections in 
literature, but who have little or no time to devote to 
such matters, will welcome an accredited agency 





tails of the business, and the enterprise may be said 
to be fairly inaugurated. We have so much faith in 
the project, and believe that it may prove of such 
material aid to all who are in any way associated 
with the world of letters, that we cannot forbear en- 
tering still farther into its possibilities and effective 
working. 

In urging the need of some intermediate agency 
for writers and publishers, we have always been 
aware that the idea has no precedent in any part of 
the world. Because it had not been adopted either 
in England or France did not seem to us a substan- 
tial reason why it might not prove successful in our 
own country. New ideas are pre-eminently born of 
Americans, as well in literature as in any other de- 
partment. Furthermore, the writers and publishers 
of England and France are gathered about single 
centers, having ready access to one another and re- 
quiring no intermediate aids to facilitate their nego- 
tiations. Here it is far otherwise. Our publishers 
are scattered from Portland to St. Louis, and there 
is no common center for authors and literary adven- 
turers. Hence it not infrequently happens that 
writers in distant parts of the country make offers 
of their productions to publishing houses which are 
engaged in an entirely different line of publication. 
If they could present their manuscripts to the right 
parties it would be much more likely to bring them 
success. This a judiciously organized central bureau 
can do, whether the publisher be in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, or Cincinnati. The simple fact is, 
our country is so large, and authors and publishers 
so scattered, that some central office of reference is 
a necessity. And although it is an innovation upon 
the old ways and customs, and altogether a “new 
thing under the sun,” we cannot but think that the 
success developed by a few days of trial is an index 
of a substantial success in the future. 

Those persons who imagine that the principal ad- 
vantage of such an institution will consist in its abil- 
ity to dispose of manuscripts, have but a small idea 
of its possibilities. While this department will un- 





which will prudently and skillfully execute their de- 
sires. Entire libraries may be bought, and a proper 
individual sent to arrange them in departments. 
There are many public libraries, too, that will, doubt- 
less, be pleased to employ a central agent to supply 
them with the current issues, both foreign and Amer- 
ican, It may also happen that professional men in 
various parts of the country will be glad to avail 
themselves of the services of the bureau to procure 
copies of rare books as well as particular editions, 

It is next to impossible to map out at the start the 
various advantages which may accrue from a well or- 
ganized bureau for literary reference. Some of the 
more important are apparent to all. Others will be- 
come evident as the varied desires of correspondents 
are made known. If rightly conducted, as we be- 
lieve the institution now organized will be, there is 
no subject or possible question in all the world of 
letters that will not come legitimately within its 
scope. <A general expression of opinion on the part 
of correspondents seems to indicate a wide and firm 
faith in the project. Of course there can be no tam- 
pering with worthless manuscripts or hack lecturers. 





Opinions that are given must be careful and discrim- 
inating. In this way can the institution achieve suc- 
cess, and such we believe to be the intention of those 
who have it in charge. For our own part, we wel- 
come the advent of this novel but long-needed 
agency. It ought to be well patronized by literary 
men, And although an American idea, we believe it 
is an idea which will be copied in other countries, 
until literary commission houses will cease to be an 
innovation. 

An especially pleasing fact connected with the pro- 
ject thus far is the cordiality with which it is received 
by prominent publishers. While but a few insig- 
nificant parties have announced their prejudices 
against it, the larger and more influential houses wel- 
come the plan. Of course, it is not supposed that 
the judgment of the directors of the enterprise will 
be superior to that of the publishers, or that they will 
declare their opinions in any dictatorial way. The 
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simple idea is to facilitate negotiations for all parties, 
and, if possible, make literature a more marketable 
commodity than it has heretofore been. If it shall 
happen that parties who may place their commissions 
in the keeping of the agency shall meet with a little 
delay at the outset, they must not be too hasty in 
forming a critical opinion of the possible working of 
the institution when all its departments are perfectly 
organized. 








GAMBLING IN CLUBS. 
\HERE have been of late some remarkable cases 
of defalcation in the business community which 
have baffled investigation respecting their occasion 
or incentives. Generally speaking, the story is told in 
one or two of these five clauses: wine, women, the faro- 
bank, the gold-room, and the stock exchange; and 
sometimes it includes the whole of them. But when 
the crime can be traced to neither of these seductive 
temptations it begins to look mysterious. The cases 
we refer to have been of this character. The culprits 
have perhaps been noted for abstemiousness ; they 
have been indifferent to the blandishments of women 
of every sort; they have never set foot in the palaces 
of the knights of the green cloth owned by our future 
congressmen ; they have never hazarded a dollar in 
the scarcely more reputable temples of chance about 
Wall Street ; and yet they have made way with enor- 
mous sums, none of which can be recovered, in an ex- 
traordinarily short spaceoftime. The question as to 
what has been done with these sums has for a space 
baffled investigation; but a light has recently been 
shed on the subject which opens a wide and most 
distressing field for distrust, anxiety, and misery in the 
future. The worst diseases are such as lie below the 
surface and give no superficial sign. We have found 
that a man may lead to all appearance the most ex- 
emplary life, and yet be ruining himself, his family, 
and his business connections at the same time. No 
one may see him affected by wine, he may enjoy the 
repute of a very Joseph, no dealer or stool-pigeon of 
the hero of The Mill on the Floss may even know 
his face, nor may ever the sharp sons of Plautus who 
run about under the shadow of Trinity have eaten up 
his margins; he may be, too, aman of habitual dis- 
cretion in matters of personal or family disbursement, 
a regular church-goer, and altogether the last to be 
suspected of showing for one thing and being another, 
And yet this very man, so seemingly impeccable and 
trustworthy to-day, may to-morrow be a ruined, a dis- 
honored, and a penniless bankrupt; for he may have 
lost his fortune, and those of others to boot, through | 
indulgence in the wretched and increasing practice of 
high play at the clubs. 

The general public—and most especially the female 
portion of it—have no idea of the nature and extent 
of this evil. But that it exists, that it is alarmingly 
on the increase, that hundreds are being entangled 
in its fascinating meshes, and that great numbers 
have been drawn by it to the extreme verge of ruin, 
while many have been already hurled into the fatal 
abyss, we happen positively to know. There are 
clubs up-town which are regarded as most respect- 
able, and which certainly include among their mem- 
bers persons of high social position, where thousands 
upon thousands are nightly lost and won in private 
rooms over the gaming table. Not only do young 
and: inexperienced men fall victims to the insidious 
vice, but those of mature years, with snowy hair and 
grown-up families, are almost as often of the number. 
There have been of late several cases of suicide 
which were due to this cause and no. other. But the 
ruined ones, as in all such matters, drop out of their 
places and others rush in to fillthem up. Clubs are 
constantly increasing in number, and with nearly 
every one there is a fresh opportunity for hundreds 
more to fall into the pit, a new temptation, aided by 
luxury, by ennui, and by the worst feature in the 
case, that of certain and exclusive privacy, to lure 
men on to short delight and cureless ruin. 

There is no mistake or over-statement here as to 
the character and prevalence of this terrible evil. It 
is coiling around and about our society like some 
monstrous and noxious serpent, more subtle and dan- 
gerous for being at once silent and unseen. Regular 
gambling-hells, however injurious to morals, always 


exhibit certain unmistakable warnings which have 





at least some restraining influence. The shame of 
being seen at such places, the obvious fact that they 
can only exist by advantages which are necessarily 
incompatible with fair play, the degradation and in- 
convenience of their associations, are features which 
will present themselves to most people of average 
sense, and if insufficient to keep them from frequenting 
such haunts altogether, will generally have a partially 
deterring effect. But with private gambling these 
considerations all work exactly the other way. It is 
strictly among friends, no one knows what is going 
on, the game is entirely even and fair, there is no loss 
of caste in the associations, and so on. It is clear 
that these advantages supply the very worst elements 
of the case. They cover up and silence all that might 
sound an alarm to the pride or the conscience until 
the deadly habit is fixed and incurable. In this way, 
numbers who never touched a card for money before 
joining their club have become chronic gamesters, 
and have gone thereafter straightway to destruction. 

The clergy and other gentlemen of character and 
position should gravely consider this momentous sub- 
ject, and endeavor to devise effectual remedies; and 
ladies of high standing and social authority should 
exert all their influence to check and mitigate the 
spreading evil. None can tell what father, son, or 
brother may next stray into its poisonous atmosphere 
and bring wretchedness and ruin upon a once happy 
home. There are well-known men by the score to be 
seen in New York who have already wrecked their 
fortunes by private gambling. There are others who 
have gone down to dishonored graves, leaving unpaid 
debts and broken estates, whose secret is weil known 
to the initiated, although the press, with a delicacy 
somewhat unusual, forbears to tell it to the world. 
The mischief which has been done is, of course, irre- 
parable, but these examples ought surely to be of 
some service. As wealth and population increase, the 
clubs will increase, luxury will increase, and of a cer- 
tainty, unless something potent be done to arrest it, 
private gambling will increase. The presence of 
women is more or less a restraint in domestic circles, 
and this, we fear, is one great reason why the clubs are 
so popular and are getting to be more and more fre- 
quented. If ladies will reflect upon this, attaching to 
the subject the importance it deserves, club-gambling 
will be opposed by a counteracting force which should 
appreciably diminish its practice. But, judging from 
general experience, the vice will go on poisoning and 
spreading, corrupting youth and dishonoring age, 
until a sudden series of widely felt and shocking 
calamities shall arouse the public mind to its destruc- 
tive tendency, and then, and not till then, may we 
probably expect to see any effectual attempts to 
grapple with and to control it. 








ANOTHER ANTI-CRUELTY SOCIETY NEEDED. 


ENEVOLENT societies, however they may differ from 
each other in most characteristics, are at one in as- 
suring the public, whose bread they desire to cast upon 
the waters, of the certainty of its ultimate recovery not 
merely unimpaired by sogginess, but in an enlarged or 
otherwise improved condition. The most enthusiastic 
theorizers have learned that thus much deference must 
be paid to the hard, practical sense of mankind. And so, 
however well assured the philanthropists may themselves 
be of the abstract loveliness of benevolence, and with 
whatever earnestness they privately stimulate one an- 
other to pursue it for its own sake, their prospectuses, 
reports, and other public appeals dwell mainly upon the 
benefits sure to accrue to the community at large from 
the abrogation of abuses which oppress any portion of it. 
The suppository public, notoriously, is enlightened, lib- 
eral, large-minded, and otherwise estimable in the high- 
est degree ; but the actual public, unless misery of some 
kind is made unusually tangible to its senses, is as indif- 
ferent to the duties of a catholic charity, unaccompanied 
by a reciprocal profit, as was Shylock to the beauties of 
mercy when Portia portrayed them. 

From these and similar considerations which readily 
suggest themselves, it is very evident that the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
been organized upon a radically erroneous basis ; or rather, 
perhaps, it resembles a locomotive which has the machin- 
ery for propelling the driving-wheels on only one side, so 
that a frequent dead-lock must occur unless a supplement- 
ary apparatus be attached on the other side to co-operate 
with it. The society at present has an essentially one- 
sided arrangement of this sort, such as no organization 


of the kind can maintain. The societies, for example, 
which undertook the evangelization of the canniba} 
islands in the South seas would have had little success in 
collecting either funds or missionaries had it been appre. 
hended that no increase of commerce was likely to result, 
or that the missionaries would be called upon to enter 
not only the islands but their inhabitants also. Yet it js 
with just as unflattering a prospect as this that the So. 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty is appealing to public 
sympathy in behalf of theanimals. In fact, there is every 
certainty that no effort will be made to imbue them wit) 
a proper sense of gratitude. Mr. Bergh is no doubt per. 
fectly aware that he is himself as liable to be kicked by 
a mule, or bitten by a dog, or to have his rest broken by 
wailing cats, as if he did not devote his time and money 
to ameliorating their condition. To be sure, the mules 
and dogs and cats are, probably, many of them unac. 
quainted with Mr. Bergh ; but evenif he succeeds in bring. 
ing the entire human race to the adoption of his theories 
and practice, there is no likelihood of a corresponding 
change in the deportment of the brute creation toward 
men. 

It is clearly absurd to argue, as some enthusiasts seem 
disposed to do, that man is alone to blame for the un. 
pleasant relations subsisting between himself and other 
orders of animals. It is self-evident that the treatment 
we experience at the hands—or rather at the feet, claws, 
teeth, and stings—of many of them is gratuitously disa- 
agreeable and injurious. ‘To mosquitoes we originally af- 
ford no provocation, yet their persistent persecution is so 
indecorous and exasperating that even Socrates, proof as 
he was against the railings of Xanthippe, would find it 
impossible to dissemble his resentment. The entire 
blood-sucking species, unmentionable and innumerable, 
are only less offensive by reason of their doing their evil 
deeds quietly and without insulting bravado. Rats and 
mice do greater material injury and do it as noisily. 
Roaches, red ants, and their confraternity unpleasantly 
pervade pantries and the most sacred recesses of food, 
whose flavor they deteriorate. Flies add to the idiosyn- 
crasies of all these creatures all others that an unscru- 
pulous disposition and a malevolent ingenuity can de 
vise, alleviating their thousand crimes, like the Corsair, 
by a single virtue—that of being quiet in the dark. 
Among other microscopic pests, which yet make people 
extremely unhappy, are the moths which destroy your 
clothing and furs, and the crawling creatures which ob- 
trude their disgusting presence, wriggling, into cheeses, 
fresh fruit, dried figs, maccaroni, thereby impairing your 
diet. More gravely objectionable are things which bite and 
sting you, poisonous serpents and beasts of prey. Even 
animals generally well disposed contract undesirable 
habits which occasion trouble to man, whom they have 
made their guide, counselor, and friend. Horses, theTpre- 
vention society asserts, are creatures of unblemished 
virtue, and therefore we do not designate what we have 
hitherto supposed to be unacceptable traits in their char- 
acter. But the other domestic animals cherish small 
vices unworthy of themselves and savoring of ingratitude 
toward their benefactors. Your own cat rends the mid- 
night air with appalling screams. Your dog unprovokedly 
insults your dearest friend by rushing at him with in- 
hospitable clamor, and, when appeased, snuffs at him 
with an air of disparagement. Your chickens lay eggs 
in inaccessible places and proclaim the fact in a manner 
from which thieves alone profit. Your cows persist in a 
diet of garlic, onions, and other esculents which convey 
noisome flavors to your milk and butter. In a word, these 
animals, in whose behalf benevolent rentlemen ask us to 
become enthusiastic, evince no disposition in their turn 
to be actuated by similar emotions of courtesy and con- 
sideration. 

These bad habits of the brutes cannot be dismissed 
from consideration by a truculent citation of Dr. Watts’s 
trite doggerel, which we take to be as fallacious in theory 
as it is execrable in rhyme. It is no more “ their nature 
to” abuse us than it is the nature, say, of an Irishman to 
abuse a horse; yet the Irishman is exhorted to over- 
come his nature and become merciful, and is threatened 
with prosecution if he fail todoso. But the society gives 
no intimation that the animals will reform their evil 
ways. This is plainly unfair; s0 obviously so that, to 
judge from precedent, the aims of the society must mis- 
carry. We have a right to call on the brutes to meet us 
half way—to yield, as we are willing to do, certain points, 
that mutual esteem and good will may be promoted. 
They have abundant examples that the manifestation of 
such a disposition would be frankly and cordially recipro- 
cated. Where, for instance, can a case be adduced of 


| maltreatment (by men) of a cricket or a katydid or a ca- 


nary bird—creatures of a genial and inoffensive tempera 





ment. There must be mutual forbearance, as the horse, 
for example, could not demand from a poor owner tho 
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grooming and attention given by the proprietor of a 
racing stud, nor could men reasonably insist that the ass 
should speak only in mild tones or the goat divest him- 
self of perfumery. But if man is to be revolutionized, a 
pasis of reciprocal agreement should be arrived at. The 
manner of attaining it falls naturally within the province 
of the people who inaugurated the benevolent movement. 
But inasmuch as, with reasonable diligence, the full ac- 
complishment of their present task may require several 
centuries, and expedition is desirable, it might be ex- 
pedient to create a branch organization, a zoologico- 
penevolent society, which should educate and send forth 
missionary bugs and beasts of every species for the con- 
yersion of their unenlightened brethren, the whole or- 
ganization—bugs, beasts, and benevolent zoologists—to 
be known as the Cosmopolitan Society for the Prevention 
among Animals of Cruelty to Men. 





MADAME RISTORI. 


} am RISTORI has finished her first engagement 
in New York and has gone to Boston. The occa- 
gion seems a fitting one to record our impressions of the 
effect which she has produced in the capital of the western 
world, and our estimate of the relation she bears to the 
histrionic art. It isa custom here always to affect the 
utmost scorn of the idea of being bound or even influenced 
by European criticism and to secretly cherish the most 
unbounded confidence in and respect for it. This is, per- 
haps, not unnatural. The national sensitiveness ex- 
presses itself in the first clause, and the national common 
sense in the second. That the critical dicta of the most 
refined, exacting, and appreciative judges of art in the 
world may in general be safely depended upon, is self- 
evident ; that it is natural, with our vast wealth, numbers, 
power, and mental activity, we should resent the idea of 
remaining always in a condition of intellectual pupilage 
to the old world, is no less so. We always set forth, 
therefore, in the case of each renowned artist who visits 
us with the boid declaration that we intend to see and 
judge for ourselves ; and we always end by chiming in, 
with more or less characteristic hyperbole and exaggera- 
tion of emphasis, with the lofty encomiums which we 
have assumed at the outset to ignore. Sometimes, in- 
deed, an apparent exception has presented itself. Some 
have come here when in their novitiate, and by dint of 
hard practice have made for themselves a position they 
had previously failed in Europe to acquire; and that 
position has subsequently on their return to Europe been 
awarded them. This has shown that there is really criti- 
cal discernment among us as well as the pretense of it. 
But, as a rule, it is the transatlantic stamp which has 
made the success of actors and singers, as well as of 
authors, in this country; and the success of Madame 
Ristori affords no exception to the rule. 

We confess to have been among the number who, hav- 
ing witnessed with admiration the lady’s performances 
abroad, have yet had the greatest doubts as to her pecun- 
iary success in America. That these doubts have been 
agreeably falsified is certainly a remarkable triumph for 
the artist; and we may make bold to say it is also ex- 
tremely gratifying as showing a decided and unequivocal 
advance in the taste, the culture, and the appreciative 
faculty of the New York public. Undoubtedly fashion 
has had something to do with it. But fashion cannot 
be exclusively credited with collecting the splendid audi- 
ency which, in spite of the drawbacks of a foreign tongue, 
imperfect accessories, and considerable bad management, 
have assembled during the past few weeks within the 
walls of the French Theater. The public have really 
and honestly made a considerable stride towards under- 
standing and discriminately judging the highest school of 
dramatic art ; and we heartily rejoice that the fact can be 
conscientiously claimed and recorded. 

If the evidence of this claim were looked for solely in 
the columns of newspapers, the result indeed might be a 
disappointing one. In other words, the engagement of 
Madame Ristori has been made the excuse for inflicting 
on the public a vast amount of unmeaning and rhapsodi- 
cal bosh which must have been as distasteful to the artist 
48 to educated readers. But the audiences themselves 
have told the story ; and they have told it clearly and un- 
mistakably, A popular theory exists that anybody can 
understand fine acting, that supreme ignorance of its 
mechanism and principles is no bar to the fullest capacity 
for its appreciation. People who say they know what 
pleases them in music, meaning that they prefer Old Dog 
Tray or Round the Corner Sally to anything else, and 
that their critical acumen should be held equal to the 
highest in consequence, and who are fond of declaring 
that “one touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 
are among the number who uphold this theory respect- 
ing the stage. But it is the sheerest and silliest delusion. 





It contains no better element of truth or sense than does 
the assertion that a man who habitually prefers forty-rod 
whisky to Lafitte or Johannisberger is a competent judge 
of delicate exhilarants. The taste for acting requires cul- 
tivation, experience, knowledge of the world, close study 
and perception of character and of nature, fully as much, 


| to say the least, as does true connoisseurship in painting. 


To appreciate justly the acting of an artist like Ristori 
requires these things in a very high degree; and the 
affectation of rapture and the stringing together of 
tawdry and bombastic eulogies and second-hand twaddle 
from cyclopedias or classical dictionaries are very bad sub- 
stitutes for them. 

So far as we have been able to judge, Elisabetta is Ris- 
tori’s greatest impersonation. The play itself is exces- 
sively bad; and although Signor Giacometti deserves 
praise for not making a Protestant queen utterly vile or 
an Englishwoman utterly unlovable, his sins against his- 
tory and good taste are manifold. He.makes Bacon a 
buffoon and Lady Howard an idiot ; and, although Signor 
Gleck is partly to blame for the distortion, Hssex was as- 
suredly not the mixture of milksop and madman which 
he would have us believe him. We are informed by the 
author in what he calls the “argument” that plot has 
not been aimed at by him; and the information is cer- 
tainly superfluous. There are, however, a number of his- 
torical incidents and allusions not unpleasingly intro- 
duced, and the element of climax is skillfully if somewhat 
lavishly employed. The piece, on the whole, is rather a 
biographical dramatic sketch, or series of sketches, than 
a play; and although it contains some powerful situa- 
tions, and the act-drop is always effectively brought 
down, there is no continuity of unanticipated interest to 
seize the attention and carry it spell-bound to the close. 
Thus it requires all the aid which the principal figure 
imparts through all her wonderfully accurate variations 
of imperiousness and of tenderness, of blinding fury and 
of Machiavellian cunning, and even her succession of 
elaborately gorgeous costumes, to carry Elisabetta suc- 
cessfully to her pitiful yet shocking death. It is true 
that the striking and arduous scene given to Esser to 
close the third act gives a brilliant fillip to the interest, 
and prevents it from dragging at a critical point; and 
although Signor Gleck somewhat miscalculates his forces, 
rants over-much, and gets at the very tempest of his 
passion too soon, thus producing something like anti- 
climax, he deserves much credit for his acting at this 
point, which quite obliterates the sometimes disagreeable 
impression he makes in the earlier portions of the drama. 
The painstaking and thoughtful performance of Burleigh 
by Cesare Ristori is a satisfactory and indispensable sup- 
port to his sister ; and although our notion of the persons 
of Burleigh and Bacon would be better filled by their 
changing parts, the gentleman who assumes the latter 
character deserves somewhat of the same praise. The 
two subordinate sketches of James VI. and Maria Lam- 
brun are also creditably represented, and assist in the 
completeness of the picture, while the remaining réles 
need no particular mention. 

The apprehension lest, spoken in a foreign tongue, the 
long dialogues should become wearisome is sagacious, 
and the stage manager has done well to try to guard 
againstit. The rapid gabbling, however, of the text, which 
constitutes his chief precaution, is neither always agree- 
able nor just to the actors, and judicious cutting here and 
there might be a better resource. 

The acting of Ristori herself in Hlisabetia is so stead- 
fastly and consistently artistic, and at times so absolutely 
grand, that it seems ungracious and even hypercritical to 
speak of it in terms other than those of unqualified ad. 
miration. But even love sometimes nods, and there were 
occasions during her last performance which did not al- 
together come up to her own best standard. The dicta- 
tion of the two papers to Bacon and Davison is so ex- 
quisitely natural and yet so telling that it alone could only 
be done as it is done by a truly great actress. The dis- 
covery of her love for Zssex is beautifully managed, and 
not even the bungling treatment of the playwright can 
deprive it of its surpassing effect. The conclusions of the 
second and fifth acts are masterly, but they are eclipsed 
by that of the fourth act, which is perhaps, taken for all 
in all, the most magnificent effort of dramatic art which 
can now be seen in the world. But the mind constantly 
hesitates in weighing the merits of the artist as to 
whether it is in bursts of overwhelming passion, in the 
astonishing completeness with which she projects her 
individuality into the impersonation, or in the unex- 
ampled finish and elaboration of her by-play that the 
excellence of Ristori is most conspicuously displayed. It 
is idle to quote passages when books of the play are in 
everybody’s hands and when the perfection which is almost 
uniformly reached by its heroine extends through the 





whole, and wo therefore do not attempt it. The text it 








self is so poor, too, that its production would only excite 
wonder in the minds of those who have not witnessed the 
performance as to how it was possible for the genius of 
an artist to electrify it into vitality. Its only force liesin 
its situations and in the extraordinary skill and finesse 
wherewith they are seized and made the most of. We 
have spoken of the actress as sometimes failing to come 
up to her own standard. The reference is more particu- 
larly to the monotony of voice and manner observable 
in her assumption of regal dignity in the first two acts. 
It may be rejoined that this is a portion of the artist’s 
study in order to enhance the effect of the subsequent 
ones. Considered by themselves, however, these portions 
of the performance are amenable to the criticism. 

The great question whether Ristori does or does not 
possess what is called genius is debatable. That she sur- 
passes every living actress is not so. The definitions of 
genius are so variable and so elusive that individual judg- 
ments of equal credit must constantly vary, and even the 
aggregate of cultivated opinion is hardly accepted with- 
out reserve. To be the greatest artist of her time isa 
lofty distinction, and this must be, to this gifted lady, un- 
hesitatingly awarded. Further than this we are scarcely 
disposed togo. Weregard her as a remarkable combina- 
tion of the high qualities, natural and acquired, which are 
requisite for histrionic greatness, but are unable to assent 
to the proposition that she is truly and unequivocally to 
be ranked with the dazzling few whom we call the 
heaven-born. Her marvelous elaboration is carried to 
such an extent that it gives rise to an appearance of spon- 
taneity, while startling flashes here and there serve ma 
terially to assist in staggering such an hypothesis; but 
we are persuaded, on the whole, that Ristori is a supesb 
mechanician, a wonderful and consummate actress, an 
artist a head and shoulders above all her cotemporaries, 
but yet not to be positively enrolled as a genius of the 
highest order. 








SENTIMENT IN A RELIGIOUS ASPECT. 


N/E notice that a class of writers in some of our relig- 
ious papers and periodicals violently condemn cer- 
tain able and useful treatises of a theological character on 
the ground that they are deeply imbued with sentiment. 
In the term “ sentimental,” which they lavishly use where 
they are apparently at a loss for argument, they seem to 
condense all the marrow of their displeasure. Forced to 
acknowledge the popularity of the works which offend 
them, they express unfeigned wonder that such books can 
please the devout and cultivated reader, and that ina 
scientific age and with scientific minds they can be re- 
ceived with favor—while they mourn over the religious 
degeneracy that can tolerate and, what is worse, enjoy 
such a method of treatment of spiritual things. This 
objection is so seriously made, and so pertinaciously re- 
peated, that we deem it worthy, at least, of a brief ex- 
amination. 


We take it, that because the Christian religion is just 
what it professes to be that it unavoidably and necessari- 
ly deals with our sensitive nature. And, furthermore, that 
it cannot be taught, received, or enjoyed thoroughly 
without the expression and experience of what is proper- 
ly called sentiment. The practical end of religion is to 
satisfy the human heart and beget and nourish the heav- 
enly life. The first message of the gospel is “on earth 
peace, good will to men.” The ineffably precious promise 
of Christ to his disciples when about to depart was, “ My 
joy I leave with you.” And the explicit declaration of 
St. Paul is that “ the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
With all this harmonizes the whole scope and matter of 
revelation. All along, indeed, through the Bible, on al- 
most every page, are statements that have no meaning 
unless they were intended to affect the sensibilities of man 
and, through them, his moral nature. We have them in 
the pathetic delineations of the Redeemer’s sufferings, in 
the assurances of the divine sympathy and assistance, in 
startling denunciations against sin, and inall the affecting 
terms in which the Infinite One expresses his solicitude 
for man. In everything that pertains to his welfare, re- 
ference is had to his hopes, his fears, his affections—to 
feelings that are properly called sentimental. And thisis 
surely the proper method. For if a revelation is made 
to man it must, of course, be suited to his nature. To 
comprehend the benignity of God, he must see it 
through the human medium that is given him. 
To recognize the meaning of Christ’s ministry and 
brotherhood, he must behold it through the grace 
and sympathy of the “Man of sorrows.” To con- 
ceive the “rest” of the glorified, he must have some 
appreciation of the sanctity and sweets of home and the 
loves that cluster around it. Whoever, then, treats of 





what is deepest and most practical in Christianity will 
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naturally ang necessarily appeal to feelings which are in- 
separably associated with its exalted topics in their wide 
and varied range of fact and application. Mere scientific 
statement of the great verities of revelation does not con- 
vey their flavor and fullness. He who deals with the 
gospel as he deals with mathematical principles will not 
disclose its glad tidings to the longing and needy heart. 
To illumine the obscurity of human vision, to win a will- 
ing audience to the heavenly message, to bring the spirit- 
ual capacity into closer contact with what is divine, to 
communicate the knowledge that moves the deepest and 
most sacred springs of life to faith and holy living, he 
must make use of all those sensibilities which, when 
rightly touched in connection with the truth, interpret its 
appropriate meaning to thesoul. By this method it might 
be shown how the rational intelligence and conscience 
are most effectually reached, and appropriate religious 
sustenance supplied. 

It is plain enough, therefore, why not only Christian 
people generally, but also those who in matters of science 
are severely utilitarian, receive with such favor the works 
in question. They have human hearts, human hopes, 
fears, temptations, sorrows, aspirations. So they recognize 
their practical value. Feeling how the things of time 
are passing away, thrilling with indescribable affections, 
bewildered with the world’s evil, puzzled with inscrutable 
providences, conscious of their moral infirmities, and 
aiming at an unattained excellence, they are refreshed, 
cheered, strengthened by the closeness and freshness with 
which divine truth is broughttothem. Tosee, whatever 
their condition, all that is fairest and dearest on earth 
typifying and illustrating the consoling truths of redemp- 
tion ; to know that the sympathies of infinite love embrace 
them in their perplexities and labors and losses; to so 
recognize him who is their life as to draw from him 
‘patience and purity and power to vanquish their evil dis- 
positions and their worldly obstacles, is something surely 
far more practical than barren formularies of theological 
assertion, be they ever so correct in their outlines. Com- 
prehending in this way the scope and power of the gospel, 
there is no pride in their virtue. Sin is hateful because it is 
hostile to him who is their salvation and joy. Conscience is 
educated to more delicate sensibility and morecommanding 
utterance by the presence and power of spiritual light. 

We are old-fashioned enough to believe that the Bible 
gives us the best type of religious instruction, and while 
that is so permeated with sentiment we shall not regard 
with alarm any books that illustrate the same spirit. But 
do these impatient critics appreciate fully the bearings of 
their strictures? Let them consider a moment. With- 
out the capacity for sentiment, the most pathetic scenes 
of Gethsemane and Calvary would be insignificant. The 
promises and entreaties of the Almighty would be un- 
availing. Whatever is most august and venerable in the 
Church in the long history of her holy conflict and mag- 
nificent triumphs would produce no impression. Chris- 
tianity would consist subjectively of a few intellectual 
conceptions, and objectively of a round of mechanical ob- 
servances. Moreover, those persons who affect such a 
dread of sentiment when connected with religion, might 
be asked, Why have they any respect for sacred places 
and the memory of holy men? Why do Christmas and 
Easter bear to them such significant messages? Why do 
they adjure their children, whom they would restrain 
from vicious ways, by parental solicitude and love? Why 
do they associate with heaven all that is perfect in home 
with its sweet societies and blessed rest? If they were 
quite impervious to all that is sentimental, then Palestine 
would be no more to them than the deserts of Salt Lake. 
The church where they worshiped so long and where 
the bones of their pious ancestors repose, would have no 
more interest than a sheepfold on the moor. The dear 
face that comes in such a halo of light in the retirement 
of prayer and their purest dreams would have none of the 
appealing and angelic tenderness that touches them to 
tears. But why illustrate further when the whole atmos- 
phere of religion is fragrant with sentiment? God works 
mightily through it. Obliterate all feelings that belong 
to our ideas of father, friend, love, home, and it is doubt- 
ful whether Christianity could be communicated to man. 
Upon these feelings, reaching so far and woven so pro- 
foundly with our nature, the music of heaven may be 
played. Striking them as God designed, the moral sense 
is attuned aright ; from the discords of sin and the lurid 
glooms of overshadowing evil life emerges to order and 
cheering light; and, clothed with higher powers and ac- 
cepting its glorious destiny, it realizes the true meaning 
of salvation. It is only now and then that some man or 
woman, cherishing unnatural feelings on account of physi- 
cal deformity, or soured by contact with the world’s dis- 
asters and diseppointments, utters contemptuous words 
concerning that sentiment which is the true inspiration 
of all noble life. When such words are uttered, they 














strike upon a lofty soul like the discord of a broken harp. 
There is, indeed, no grand aspiration without sentiment, 
and no consecration to things pure and eternal save 
through those glorious feelings that elevate and ennoble. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


THOMAS CHATTERTON AND HORACE WALPOLE. 
To THE Eprror oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Dear Sr : Permit me to respectfully express my dis- 
sent from the reflections cast upon Horace Walpole in 
your paper on Chatterton in THE RouND TABLE for Sep- 
tember 29th. I think an unprejudiced review of the 
facts wholly relieves Walpole from the charge of inhu- 
manity towards the unhappy poet, which you have re- 
vived against him. 

Without any personal acquaintance with Walpole, 
Chatterton addressed him a letter inclosing what pur- 
ported to be an ancient MS. account of some early Brit- 
ish painters, with the offer of its use in a future edition 
of his (W.’s) Anecdotes of Painting, then recently pub- 
lished. It was politely acknowledged ; and other MSS., 
including specimens of poetry whose authorship was as- 
signed to a monk of the fifteenth century, were sent ; to- 
gether with a statement of the correspondent’s youth and 
circumstances, and his desire for a place where he could 
better pursue a natural bent for letters. Walpole, who, 
a short time before had been duped by the Ossian impos- 
ture, became suspicious, and submitted the MSS. to some 
antiquarian friends for examination, who unhesitatingly 
pronounced them to be forgeries. He then wrote to 
Chatterton “ with as much kindness and tenderness,” he 
says in his Vindication, asif he “ had been his guardian ;” 
cautioning him against similar attempts at deception ; 
explaining to him that he did not command interest suf- 
ficient to serve him, and urging him that in duty and 
gratitude to his mother, who had straitened herself to 
breed him up to a profession (he was apprenticed to an at- 
torney), he ought to labor in it, and having secured a 
competence, he might indulge in studies consonant to his 
inclinations. Upon this Chatterton demanded the return 
of the MSS., reaffirming most solemnly their authen. 
ticity. Some delay occurring, the demand was renewed 
in very peremptory terms, when it was complied with 
and the correspondence closed. 

The wisdom of Walpole’s advice no sensible person will 
dispute. The steady pursuit of an honorable profession 
would certainly have secured an independence—of the 
first consideration to one in Chatterton’s circumstances— 
with ample leisure for literary occupation, as the expe- 
rience of many eminent men proves. To abandon the 
sure means of a livelihood for a doubtful dependence 
upon the great and the life of what Goldsmith bitterly 
calls “a bookseller’s hack,” and at so youthful an age, 
would have been an act of the grossest folly, and Walpole 
says truly that he would have been blamable to his mother 
and to society if he had encouraged him in such a step. 

Nearly two years after the correspondence closed, 
Chatterton gave up the study of his profession, left his 
native city, and went to London, relying upon his pen for 
a support. After enduring “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune” for a period of four months, utterly 
disappointed in his hopes and at the point of actuai star- 
vation, he terminated his career by swallowing poison. 

Now, why “in this tragic result posterity has found a 
cause of quarrel against Walpole which will never end,” 
as you say, is rather difficult to understand. Why not 
blame Dodsley and other publishers, who, unitedly, paid 
him but twenty dollars for four months’ labors, and at his 
death, according to his private cash account, were indebt- 
ed to him nearly sixty dollars? Some immediate con- 
nection between his untimely fate and these circum- 
stances may be legitimately traced, but to attribute it to 
the inhumanity of one who had advised him against the 
very course that led to it, is not only unjust, but absurd. 

Chatterton’s catastrophe was the result of a want of 
worldly prudence, and of headstrong, ungovernable pride. 
He was too proud to submit to the drudgery of a pro- 
fession—too proud to yield to advice, however sound and 
well meant, if it thwarted his inclinations—too proud to 
accept assistance when starving, and too proud to live 
when he could no longer deceive his family with stories 
of his successes and prospects which derived all their 
brilliancy from the coloring of his imagination. He liter. 
ally, as Wordsworth sings of him, 

** Perished in his pride.” 
When dissuaded from a meditated attempt at suicide, 
during his apprenticeship, he wrote to a friend thus: “It 
is my pride—my damned, native unconquerable pride— 
that plunges me into distraction. Nineteen-twentieths 
of my composition is pride.” A characteristic so morbid- 
ly active doubtless finally produced insanity. ‘Chatter. 
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ton,” said Lord Byron, “J think was mad.” Madness 
was probably in his family, as a sister was for several 
years afflicted with it. 
As to the morals of Chatterton, while he is now gene- 
rally acquitted of gross profligacy, yet from the testimo. such 
ny of his earlier biographers, he could hardly be held up really 
a8 a model to persons of his own age. You deny that he write 
was an infidel, yet he emphatically declared that he was of us 
“no Christian.” In his will he bequeaths to a clergy. I 
man his “free thinking” to enable him to see “ how again 
vileiy he is duped in believing the Scriptures literally ,” Ever} 
and to a friend’s inquiry as to his plans and expectations struct 
in removing to London, he coolly replied, first authorship ; follov 
next gulling the people in the character of a Methodist Mr 
preacher ; if these should fail, then—a pisto!! In thg @, no 
face of such avowals and expressions, his poetical contes. Wes 
sions of faith amount to little. You accuse Walpole of the 1 
being ‘“‘hard-hearted ;’ what must be thought of the gram 
heart of the youth in whose behalf this accusation js ers 2 
urged, who could indite the following memorandum con. these 
cerning a gentleman who only a short time before, as he duces 
confessed to his sister, had received him “ as politely asa the 1 
citizen could, and warmly invited” him “ to call again”? says, 
“A letter to the Lord Mayor, signed Probus, . . , the ¢ 
accepted. Set for and thrown out of The North his 
Briton on account of his death : Beco! 
* Lost by his death on this essay, . i ii ¢ How 
Gaissdincenys. 3 30 1 
§ ssays, . ° . ° . . . 3 30 
Amogladheisdeadby . . «© «© « «© 8186" to e 
That Walpole was not incapable of generosity thero a fac 
are frequent instances during his life, the most notable of begi 
which was his offer to divide his fortune with his friend is“) 
Conway, to enable him to marry a lady to whom he was seq 
attached—renewed twenty years later when Conway had, hav 
for political causes, been deprived of his places at court Perr 
and the command of his regiment. And when his old, orth 
blind correspondent, Madame de Duffand, through some cont 
economical retrenchments of the French government, had our 
lost a considerable portion of her pension, he insisted with gle 
no less earnestness than delicacy upon making up the loss ona 
to her from his own purse. “ That it was not accepted,” ty, | 
says his biographer, Lord Dover, “in no degree dimin- also 
ishes the merit of the proffered gift.” On hearing of hye 
Chatterton’s death, he expressed a wish that he had been belie 
“the dupe of all the poor young man had written” him; 7-7 
“ for who,” said he, “would not have his understanding in | 
imposed upon to save a fellow-being from the utmost bef 
wretchedness, despair, and suicide—and a poor young of 
man not eighteen and of such miraculous talents. sow 
But, alas! how could I ever surmise that the well-being aie 
and existence of a human creature depended on my be- aot 
lieving a legend and from an unknown person? Thank of. 
God, so far fromhaving anything to charge myself with of 
on Chatterton’s account, it is very hypothetical to sup. too 
pose I could have stood between him and ruin. It is one thi 
of those possible events over which we should be misera- th 
ble indeed if imputable to a conscience that had not the th 
smallest light to direct it.” And in this exculpation, Sir a 
Walter Scott, Dr. Aiken, John Foster, Chambers, Alli- = 
bone, and others who have summed up the evidence, fully ay 
concur. W. G. T. hi 
- Newport, Ky., October 9, 1866. - 
MR. MOON’S CRITICISMS ON MR. MARSH. he 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: & 
Dear Sm: In Tur Rounp TaBLe for Oct. 13, Mr. Moon : 
takes exception against what he considers “ certain inac- b 
curacies and inelegances of language,” proceeding from the 2 
pen of the Hon. G. P. Marsh. In so doing, he opposes, in D 
some respects, the best usage and the highest authorities . 
not merely on this side the Atlantic but on the other. g 
He objects first (“firstly ”’?) to the use of propose in 
the sense of purpose ; a very common objection, but ove 
which, at this day, is hardly deserving of the notice of 
such a critic as Mr. Moon. For although purpose may 1 
be longer established and better authorized than propose I 
used in the same sense, and, on this account, perhaps, the 3 ( 
more elegant and preferable word, yet the latter is not < 
“an inapt word,” as Mr. Moon calls it. It is sustained . 
by authority which even Mr. Marsh need not be ashamed 3 


“ English clergymen” that Mr. Moon refers to as justi- a 
fying its use, the very work which gives rise to Mr. : 
Marsh’s Notes authorizes it. The third definition of . 
propose in the new edition of Webster's Dictionary reads, 3 
“To purpose ; to intend ; to declare a purpose or inten- 
tion.” It is true, the editors add, in brackets [Recent] ; 
but not a word of condemnation orexception. The truth 
is that, at the present day, both in this country and in 
England, good speakers and writers, not inadvertently 
but intentionally, use propose in the sense of purpose, 
and that, too, without any etymological reason why they 
should not, the two words, in their origin, being one and 


! 

of. To say nothing of the “ books and periodicals” and a 
’ 

| 
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the sane (Lat. propono, propositum) ; so that we regard 
this departure from older authorities as rather small 
game for an able critic nowadays to waste his ammuni- 
tion upon. Let him rather note the current and force of 
such modern and growing usages as are in themselves 
really unexceptionable while they are sanctioned by good 
writers, and acknowledge their authority as well as that 
of usages established for a ionger period. 

I say nothing of Mr. Moon’s second objection, that 
against Mr. Marsh’s use of is in the sentence quoted. 
Every tyro knows that are, not is, is implied by the very 
structure of the sentence, after the plural subjects that 
follow; and that in this respect the sentence is correct. 

Mr. Marsh writes “ a historian,” and doubtless intends 
a,not an. Mr. Moon says, “Clearly this is wrong.” 
We should say, on the contrary, clearly Mr. Moon is in 
the wrong. We know he has the support of certain 
grammarians that might be named, and of certain writ- 
ers numbered among the best in the language. But 
these very writers, or others equally good, may be ad- 
duced in support of what Mr. Moon objects to; namely, 
the use of an before the sound of “long.” Mr. Moon 
says, “In a word beginning with the aspirated 2, when 
the accent is on the second syllable the aspiration of the 
his much suppressed.” Again: “the accent is on the 
second syllable, and, consequently, the h is not sounded.” 
How it can be an “aspirated” h, and at the same time 
“suppressed,” or “ not sounded,” Mr. Moon may be able 
to explain; we cannot. Furthermore, the fact, if it be 
a fact, is entirely new to us, that the initial 2, in words 
beginning with A and accented on the second syllable, 
is “not sounded,” or is in any degree “ suppressed ” in con- 
sequence of the second syllable’s being accented. We 
have ransacked our dictionaries—Sheridan, Johnson, 
Perry, Walker, Smart, Webster, Worcester—for such an 
orthoepical canon, but can find nothing like it. On the 
contrary, we find every pronouncing dictionary within 
our reach giving the sound of initial 4, with but a sin- 
gle exception, in habitual, harangue, harmonious, heptag- 
onal, heraldic, heretical, heroic, hexagonal, hiatus, hilari- 
ty, historian (Perry pronounces this istorian ; but he 
also says istory and istoriographer), horizon, hydraulic, 
hyena, hyperbole, hypocrisy, hypothesis, and hysterical ; 
words which Mr. Moon professes to pronounce abitual, 
arangue, armonious, eptagonal, ete. If Mr. Moon is right 
in this, then we admit that an, not a, should be used 
before these words ; for the rule in reference to the use 
of a and an is, “ An before a word beginning with a 
towel sound ; a before a word beginning with a consonant 
sound.” To this rule there is properly no exception. A 





and an are merely different forms of one word, the use 
of one or the other form depending solely on the nature 
of the sound succeeding it. Writers, and good writers 
too, may differ, as we admit they do, in their usage on 
this point ; but it is either from a misunderstanding of 
the true intent of this rule, which is one of the laws of 
the language, or from a mispronunciation of the word 
used after @ or an. Mr. Moon seems to understand the 
meaning of the rule. His error lies in suppressing the 
sound of h, contrary to the usage and teaching of the 
highest orthoepical authorities, both English and Ameri- 
can. We should as soon think of saying “ air-breadth” 
for “hair-breadth,” or “alf acre” for “half acre,” as 
“istorian” for “ historian,” or “ iena”’ for “hyena.” And 
it is just for this reason we should no more say, with 
Mr. Moon, “ an historian,” “an hyena,” “an hyperbole,” 
than we should with King James’s translators, “ an hair- 
breadth,” “an half acre ;” or with Bacon, “ an handful,” 
“an head ;” or with Swift, “an highwayman ;” or with 
Dryden, “an host ;’ or with Addison, “an hereafter ;” 
vie with Woodward, “an hemispheric figure ;” or with 
tt ; 
“ An hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered an hundred steeds along.” 

These are just as truly violations of an established 
law of orthoepy as Trench’s “an euphemism ;” Whate- 
ly’s “an university,” “an usurper ;” Disraeli’s “an Eu- 
lid,” “ an uniformity ;” Irving’s “an universal map,” etc. 
We believe it would be found on examination that the 
most chaste and euphonious writers of the present day 
are as careful to say and write, with Mr. Marsh, “a his- 
torian,” and with Lord Macaulay, “a habitual drunkard,” 
a8, with Mr. Bancroft, “a European correspondent,” “a 
universal interest,” etc., or with Irving, “ a uniformity of 
Seasons,” “@ unity of purpose,” etc. 8. W. W. 

Frusuina, L. I., October 18, 1866. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, Oct. 13, 1866. 


Mr. Grant Durr, a member of Parliament and a con- 
stant contributor, by the way, to our Saturday Review, 


has just been making a speech to his constituents in 
which he denounces “ that absurd mania for athleticism ” 
which runs like a plague through the upper classes of 
English society, and which, according to him, “is rapidly 
assuming the dimensions of a national calamity, and will 
assume such dimensions if the middle class does not be- 
gin to give its children that training which the perverse 
folly of the wealthiest upper class in Europe abet the 
authorities of Eton in withholding.” Mr. Duff is a 
clever man who published a very original book last year 
of studies of European politics, which was remarkable 
for its bold advocacy of the cause of Prussia against Aus- 
tria at a time when Prussia’s wonderful success had not 
yet come to convert our weathercock press. The aristo- 
cratic organs do not, of course, like his view of aris- 
tocratic education, but it is too true to be disregarded. 
There is not the least doubt that political power in this 
country is rapidly passing away from that upper class 
who have so long monopolized it into the hands of the 
middle and humbler classes; and there is no more pow- 
erful cause at work in bringing about this change than 
the absurd way in which our great public schools cling 
to their vicious systems. Taking Eton as a type, every- 
body knows that rowing and cricketing are almost the 
only accomplishments which are to be acquired in that 
semi-medieval and thoroughly outworn institution. We 
had a Parliamentary inquiry about it not long ago, and 
plenty of evidence is now buried in a bulky report to 
show that nothing that is really useful is taught in this 
highly expensive college, where in Gray’s time, if he 
wrote correctly, 
** Grateful science still adored 
Her Henry’s holy shade.” 

Even from its own point of view, it was shown that Eton 
was as ill-conducted as it is possible to be; but then, as 
the “ Table-talker” of the Guardian, our High Church 
paper, told us the other day, there are six earls there, 
three viscounts, twenty baronets, and I know not how 
many heirs appareut and unapparent of the British peer- 
age. What more can that large class of wealthy Eng- 
lishmen, of the type of old Mr. Osborne in Vanity Fair, 
who are determined to secure their sons “ the very best 
society that can be had for money,” possibly require? 
The fact is,in a school like Eton, these aristocratic young 
gentlemen are known to be quite sufficient attractions 
without going out of the way to bestow upon boys the sort 
of knowledge which would fit them to become statesmen 
or men of the world. How many members of our Upper 
House of Parliament, I wonder, could explain the first 
principles of political economy? If there be one you 
may be quite sure that he is a law peer—that is, a man 
who has fought his way upwards at the bar by his tal- 
ents, for there is no royal road to distinction there. Mr. 
Duff is quite right in saying that the upper class “ abet 
the authorities of Eton” in their ridiculous system. 
There is Mr. John Walter, M.P., principal proprietor of 
the Times ; his father, in the old days, would turn up 
his shirt sleeves and work away at press after compos- 
itors had gone, to get in a half column of dispatches just 
arrived; but the Walters are millionaires now, and they 
must join in the great work of abetting aristocratic 
folly. So, Mr. Walter, the proprietor of the most pow- 
erful machinery for enlightening the people in this coun- 
try, must go before the commissioners and declare the 
Etonian system the perfection of wisdom. Some portion 
of our middle class, happily, know better ; and as to the 
lower class, where their children get any education at 
all, it may be truly said that they become quite as well 
qualified to form a judgment on public events as the aver- 
age Eton boy. Now and then we have a man like Mr. 
Cobden, whose education at a little school in Chichester 
was paid for by a kind-hearted lawyer in that part, as- 
tonishing the House by his knowledge of political prin- 
ciples which ought to have been familiar to every man 
who had been sent there by his constituents to take part 
in making the laws of England. Of course, if the great 
aristocratic class among us neglect these things it is at 
their own cost. Strong limbs are very good things in 
their way, but, after all,as Mr. Duff says, “ brains are 
master ”—upon which simple text he explains very clear 
ly how it was that Austria in her long rivalry with 
Prussia was doomed from the first to fall. 

If anything could compensate for the floods of dullness 
which our Social Science Congress at Manchester has 
poured out lately, it would be General Neal Dow’s speech 
on English education. He told us some home truths; 
but that eloquent passage in which he bore testimony, in 
the name of the United States, to the contribution of 
our toiling millions towards the price paid for the re- 
demption of four millions of slaves—a contribution levied 
upon them, as he said, in the form of “ hunger, naked- 
ness, and tears ”—won prolonged and vehement cheering 





from a large audience not altogether northern in its sym- 











pathies; as was evidenced by the partial hisses which oc. 
casionally greeted his beautiful address. 

We have been scandalized lately by another terrible 
“trades union” outrage. A man named Fearneyhough, 
at Sheffield, having declined to continue to be a member 
of the “ Saw-grinders’ Union” there, the latter society— 
for there can be no doubt about the matter—contrived to 
blow up his house with gunpowder and absolutely re- 
duce it to ruins. Of course, we have plenty of leading 
articles to show how unfit the working class>s must be to 
vote for members of Parliament when they do things 
like this. Happily, however, trades-unionists do not blow 
up houses every day, and exceptional things, you know, 
will happen among the best regulated classes. Generally 
our trades unions are nothing worse than associations for 
maintaining, or endeavoring to maintain, the rate of 
wages, by fixing prices and pledging themselves to ad- 
here to them, or by limiting the supply of labor by re- 
stricting the number of apprentices, or other artificial 
means. All this is, of course, open to objection ; but our 
best economists have of late recognized some advantages 
in these organizations. It would, no doubt, be better 
if all barriers of this kind could be removed and labor 
left, like other things, to find its market value. But, 
then, the change ought to be general. At present, re- 
stricted competition in the labor market is still with us 
the rule; and it may be fairly argued that any one trade 
which abandoned its barriérs might expect to be sudden- 
ly overwhelmed with all those whom the other trades re- 
jected. Mr. Baillie Cochrane, a member of Parliament, 
threatened us with a parliamentary inquiry into these 
trades unions, with a view to shewing how selfish and. 
ignorant our working classes are, and therefore how 
proper it is that their betters should tax and govern 
them without their consent. We have heard a good 
deal of this kind of talk of late; but it is a curious fact 
that neither Mr. Mill nor Mr. Fawcett, nor, indeed, any 
other writer or speaker, as far as I am aware, has pointed 
out the curious fact that trades-unionism—by which I 
mean interference with the natural law of supply and 
demand in the labor market—is nowhere more active 
than in those professions to which the upper classes alone 
bring up their sons. While our statesmen and newspaper 
writers are preaching to the working-men on this theme, 
nobody thinks to ask them whether the road to the bar is 
free and open ?—whether aman can bean attorney merely 
because he wishes it or has an aptitude for law ?—whether 
the church, medicine, the civil service, the army, the navy 
are employments in which the best man necessarily gets 
the best price; nay, in which the best man is sometimes 
even permitted to get any price at all? The bar have in 
their hands the sole power of admitting or excluding 
new competitors in their field, and, as might be expected, 
they institute expensive and unnecessary formalities as 
the condition of admission, which make it impossible 
for the son of a person of moderate means to enter. The 
same remark applies to the attorney business. As to 
the civil service, we have not, I believe, a public office in 
which there are not two classes of clerks—those who can 
rise and those who cannot rise, at least above a certain 
line. And with regard to the church, the army, and the 
navy, I need not tell my readers that free competition 
does not reign in those quarters. Examples are best seen 
in high places. I wish our denouncers of trades unions 
would only see that it is here that reform oughi to 
begin. 

I gave youin my last some specimens of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s defense of his poems, which will be published a 
fortnight hence prefixed to the second edition. Mean- 
while, Swinburne has found an able defender in Henry 
Morley, editor of Tie Hxaminer newspaper and profes- 
sor of English literature at University College. The Ez- 
aminer, unfortunately, is not what it was. It has been 
for many years a whig hack organ, nearly every writer 
upon it, from the original Fonblanque down to Mr. John 
Forster, having obtained substantial rewards for their ser- 
vices in the shape of government appointments. But it 
has still some influence, and under Prof. Morley’s editor- 
ship a good deal of vigor. Morley shows how utterly the 
reviewers have mistaken the purport of Swinburne’s 
poems, and defends him almost on the precise grounds of 
Swinburne’s unpublished defense, which I am assured 
Morley had never seen or heard of. The Hxaminer de 
nounces the outcry against Swinburne as “ not very credit- 
able to English criticism.” Meanwhile our delicate 
professional reviewers are full of horror at the daring 
publisher who, being an enthusiastic Swinburnite, could 
alone of all London bibliopoles be found to take up what 
Moxon had cast out. When it was rumored the other 
day that a certain house intended to publish these, Dr. 
Doran—author of Lives of the Queens of the House of Han- 
over, a worthy, good-natured, but rather weak gentleman’ 
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enjoying himself in Utah, went down to personally im- 
plore the publisher referred to not to put his name to 
wickedness so flagrant. Even public prosecutions for 
indecency and blasphemy were talked about, and in fact 
such a general combination for the suppression of a new 
poet has not been heard of fora long time. Tennyson, 
even, is said to have lent his aid in frightening the Mox- 
ons; but this I cannot believe. Surely poet laureates 
cannot be infected with the trades-unionists’ passion 
for suppressing fellow-competitors in the labor market. 
The result of all this is that people advertise for the 
poems, and offer five guineas fora copy, which very much 
shocks The Pall Mall Gazette writers, who forget that 
they are the chief authors of the scandal. 

One of the newest of fashions among authors and pub- 
lishers here is to reprint in their advertisements not only 
friendly but adverse criticisms. It seems to them, I sup- 
pose, to break the monotony of unmixed praise, and to 
raise perhaps a doubt in the reader’s mind is to who is 
rigbt in the matter. I think our eccentric novelist 
Charles Reade began this custom, which has lately been 
much followed. It is common to see a publisher quoting 
from some paper the remark “A thoroughly original, 
genial, and entertaining book ” side by side with another 
quotation stigmatizing the work as “ Hackneyed in design 
and unwholesome in sentiment.” Publishers’ announce- 
ments are now coming upon us thick and fast; but as 
most of them are reproduced on your side, I do not notice 
them. Among the latest novelties in the way of cheap- 
ness we have two publishers issuing the Waverley novels 
complete for the nominal price of sixpence each, but 
really sold retail for five, and at many shops for fourpence 
halfpenny. They are both well printed, on good paper, 
and perfectly legible. This has arisen from the copy. 
right of the original author’s edition having expired. 
One of these houses, who have long been the sole publish- 
ers of the Waverley novels, lay claim to a corrected text 
and notes which cannot be given in the other edition 
which is, however, the original sixpenny, and is out 
while the other delays. This is all fair enough; but 
there is no real ground of complaint against a publisher 
who, when the term which the legislature has thought 
fit to give the author or his heirs or assignees has expired, 
gives a work to the public almost at the mere cost of 
print and paper. I have heard a good deal of nonsense 
talked on subjects like these. When Messrs. Black & 
Co., of Edinburgh, bought of Ballantyne’s assignees the 
Waverley novels they simply bought the unexpired term 
of forty-two years, which is the limit fixed by the act of 
Parliament; and any appeal to “gentlemanly feeling” 
not to invade their field is absurd. The fact is that, but 
for the different view of the matter taken by the rival 
publisher, the public would stili be paying Messrs. Black 
a shilling for what it appears can be sold for sixpence. 

Apropos of cheapness, we had some time ago Messrs, 
Macmillan’s Globe Shakespeare published at three shillings 
and sixpence, which we thought cheap ; but now we have 
announced a shilling Shakespeare complete (except the 
poems), and to be edited by Mr. Halliwell. The problem 
was how to sell seven hundred and odd pages of paper 
and type to the trade for ninepence, or less if a quantity 
be taken. This could only be done by manufacturing a 
paper which should be at once light, thin, and opaque, 
and this has been accomplished. Your publishers ought 
to see aspecimen. The type of the shilling Shakespeare 
is “minion,” and is comfortable reading enough even for 
not very strong eyes. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, after reading a paper at the 
social science meeting, and listening to other people’s 
“papers” at that gathering for a day or two, has found 
it necessary for his health to go to Italy, in which country 
he is now sojourning for awhile. Q. 
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MR. STILLE’S HISTORY OF THE SANITARY 
COMMISSION.* 


NE by one the promised histories and records of 
the war make their appearance, weaving finer 

and finer the sad and wonderful story. Mr. Swin- 
ton has begun in a most interesting manner the narra- 
tive of armies, marches, and battles; Mr. Lossing is 
penciling the various localities for his voluminous 
pictorial record; Porte Crayon is also sketching the 
scenes which were a part of his own experience; 
various biographers have favored the public with 
sketches of commanders and heroes, and now we are 
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presented with a most welcome historical account of 
the great philanthropies of the war, as conducted by 
the Sanitary Commission. This volume is the result 
of a resolution adopted by the commission at its ses- 
sion in July, 1865, whereby it was determined to issue 
three reports, the first to be a general history of the 
commission’s origin, purpose, and methods of opera- 
tion ; the second to consist of a narrative of its special 
relief service, and the third an account of the organi- 
zation and practical working of the supply system. 
Mr. Charles J. Stillé, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
faithful members of the executive board of the com- 
mission, was selected to prepare the first and most 
important of the three historical reports. That a 
more excellent choice could not have been made, the 
work now produced abundantly testifies. It has 
never been our pleasure to read a more clearly written 
or more interesting narrative of a philanthropic or 
patriotic movement. Those who have at times been 
disposed to doubt the efficacy and propriety of this 
enterprise, can doubt no longer if they will carefully 
peruse the almost romantic story as told by Mr. Stillé. 


It is undoubtedly an unsettled question to many 
whether in times of war the failure and inefficiency 
of any governmental department should be made up 
by individual benevolence and charity. A thorough- 
ly organized medical department, with competent 
and conscientious men at its head, ought, in ordinary 
times at least, to be fully adequate to the demands 
made by the ravages and sufferings of war. We be- 
lieve that if the Medical Bureau of our government 
had been in any sense what it ought to have been, 
and might have been, there could never have been 
any call for the philanthropies of a commission inde- 
pendent of the civil and military powers. The sim- 
ple fact is, and it is a fact almost universally recog- 
nized by our best military commanders, that the sur- 
geons admitted into the regular and volunteer armies 
were utterly incompetent to develop a comprehensive 
system of special relief. In too many cases, during 
the early part of the war especially, the surgeons 
conducted their department with the grossest negli- 
gence and inefficiency. From the surgeon-general 
down, for a long time, there was the most unpardon- 
able obtuseness and blundering on the part of the 
Medical Bureau. Had there been intelligence, com- 
prehensiveness, and power in this department, there 
might have been no occasion for a sanitary commis- 
sion. But not until the advent of Surgeons-General 
Hammond and Barnes did there seem to be any dis- 
position to strengthen the armies by proper and ju- 
dicious sanitary relief. It was because of the failure 
of government to faithfully execute one of its most 
important duties that intelligent men in different 
parts of the Union were led to take the matter into 
their own hands, There is no one thing more prom- 
inent in the history of the Sanitary Commission than 
the unaccountable obstacles which it met from those 
very Officials who could not but have seen the great 
defeets of the medical system of the army, and yet 
who were persistently unwilling to countenance any 
movement inspired by benevolence. Sharing this 
sentiment with a large portion of the officers and men 
of the regular army, Mr. Cameron was one of the first, 
and certainly the most prominent, in opposing the 
progress of the commission. President Lincoln was 
one of the first to recognize the great importance of 
every possible ally in the extraordinary circumstances 
which had come upon the nation. Mr. Stanton was 
never in perfect sympathy with this philanthropic 
movement, although he did not withhold a cold as- 
sent to the unnumbered requests of the commission. 
The only officer of the government that was ever 
earnest in supporting the objects and plans of the 
board was Surgeon-General Hammond, who finally 
lost his position by reason of his allegiance to out- 
side and independent charities. But while we can- 
not wonder that such should be the antipathy of a 
department that had never known the exigencies and 
demands of a great war, we have never yet felt that 
the opposition of the authorities at Washington was 
either just or wise. As it required citizen soldiery to 
save the nation from impending dangers, it was to be 
expected, and no more than right, that the kind im- 
pulses and generosities of the people should be per- 
mitted the freest exercise. We think there are very 











few persons who, looking back over the desolations 





of the war, will venture to say that the office and aid 
of the Sanitary Commission could have been dis- 
pensed with. As a simple work of public beney. 
olence in which the interests of all were concerned, of 
whatever sect or faith or party bias, there has neyer 
been anything one half so grandly successful in the 
history of the nation. 
Dr. Bellows was the founder as well as the dis. 
tinguished president of the Sanitary Commission 
He devised its policy, and was its champion and 
guide through all its difficulties, Associated with 
him from the start, and always to be remembered for 
his persistent labors in the organization and develop. 
ment of the plan, was Dr. Elisha Harris. After many 
delays and vexations, on the 9th of June, 1861, the 
Secretary of War issued an order which gave the 
commission its first real being. Dr. Bellows became 
president ; Professor Bache, vice-president ; George ¢, 
Strong, treasurer; and Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the resident secretary. The first appeal for money 
was addressed to the managers of life assurance com- 
panies, The New England commenced the list with 
one thousand dollars; its example was soon followed 
by the Mutual and various other companies, The 
first work undertaken by the commission was the in. 
spection of camps and hospitals. Scarcely had this 
been commenced when the battle of Bull Run made 
the necessity for this new charity more apparent than 
it had before been. After sifting and examining the 
causes of this great disaster, the commission issued 
tabular statements proving so clearly the inefficiency 
of government measures in regard to the care and 
discipline of the volunteers that it was deemed pru- 
dent to withhold them from general circulation at 
the time. The officers of the commission again and 
again addressed the Secretary of War urging the 
great necessity of a thorough reorganization of the 
medical direction of the armies; but their protests 
were seldom acted upon, nor were they received with 
the commonest courtesy. On the 26th of September, 
1861, the commission succeeded in inaugurating a 
new system of general military hospitals. On the 
25th of April, 1862, began the reorganization of the 
Medical Bureau by the appointment of a surgeon- 
general whose claims were urged by the commission, 
This was a most important era in the history of the 
commission, as up to that time there had been little 
or no sympathy on the part of the government. Dr, 
Hammond was the new incumbent, of whom Dr. 
Stillé writes “that, so far as he was permitted to act 
freely, he did a work while in that position which 
will always be regarded by men of science and the 
friends of humanity as one of the proudest monu- 
ments of the civilization of our age and our coun 
try.” Acting with somewhat more freedom, the com- 
mission proceeded to develop a hospital transport 
service both with the armies in the Mississippi valley 
and on the Peninsula. It also proceeded to plan for 
more extensive distributions of supplemental hospital 
supplies. The value of contributions to this depart 
ment alone is estimated at fifteen millions, But dur- 
ing all this time the commission was working with 
only limited means, and its complete success seemed 
likely to be imperiled for the want of adequate funds 
to carry out its purpose. Here begins the most in- 
teresting chapter in the history of the movement. 
On the 19th of September, 1862, the treasurer of 
the commission received from California a contribu- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars. Up to that 
time the whole receipts had been only about one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars, whence it may be 
inferred how great an addition to the means of the 
commission was this magnificent California donation. 
This glorious state of the Pacific afterwards sent to 
the commission a sum amounting to nearly a million 
and a quarter of dollars, Another quarter of a mil- 
lion came from different points along the Pacific 
coast. Of the remaining three millions and a half re- 
ceived into the treasury, two millions seven hundred 
and thirty-six thousand dollars were the results of 
fairs, leaving only about seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars as the total amount contributed in cash by all 
other sources. Dr. Bellows, who contributes the chap- 
ter on the contributions from California, relates 98 
follows concerning the famous sack of sanitary flour 
which began its travels in Austin, Nevada: 
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not two years old, but with five thousand inhabitants, 
had each agreed if defeated to carry a sack of flour on his 
pack from Austin to a neighboring village, in broad day. 
Accordingly, when Mr. R. ©. Gridley lost his election, he 
prepared to fulfill his engagement. Headed by a band of 
music in a wagon, leading his little boy clad in the na- 
tional uniform by the hand, and with the sack of flour on 
his back, followed by a mongrel procession of miners and 
citizens, Mr. Gridley took up his foot journey to the ap- 

inted place. Arrived there, the thought struck him 
that the gay spirits and the patriotic feelings of the crowd, 
that grew as he traveled, might be turned to humane ac- 
count. He instantly proposed to sell the now famous 
sack of flour to the highest bidder. The humor took. 
The sack was sold again and again, netting five thousand 
dollars. The amount realized fired Mr. Gridley’s enthu- 
siasm to make the most of his lucky idea. Accordingly 
he started for a journey of three hundred miles to Vir- 
ginia City with the sack in company. Arriving on a 
Sunday, and finding a sanitary meeting going on in the 
opera house in the afternoon, he proceeded to the place, 
got admitted to the stage, and, there telling the story, 
sold the sack to the audience for five hundred and eighty 
dollars. The next morning, having procured a band of 
music, he proceeded to make the tour of the neighboring 
towns, Gold Hill, Silver City, and Dayton, selling the 
sack wherever he could find bidders, and adding the price 
to the amount labeled on the face of this more than For- 
tunatus’ purse. At Gold Hill, the sack bold for five thou- 
sand, eight hundred and twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents; at Silver City, for eight hundred and thirty dol- 
lars ; at Dayton, for eight hundred and seventy-three dol- 
lars. Finally, returning to Virginia City again, the sack, 
putting forth all its attractions, won a prodigious sub- 
scription of twelve thousand and twenty-five dollars! Mr. 
Gridley, pursuing his successful way, not in the pursuit 
of the golden fleece, but in actual possession of it, arrived 
at Sacramento, one hundred and £fty miles further west, 
just as the sanitary picnic at Bellows’s Grove was in prog- 
ress. In the midst of the festivities he marched into the 
crowd, a band of music leading the way, a stalwart negro 
walking by his side carrying the sack, and an extempore 
procession following him, which grew larger every minute, 
and presented himself for new conquests to the officers of 
the day and the president of the commission. The sack 
did not fare as well here as before. Several fresh wrink- 
les of humor had broken out in the face of that occasion. 
Among others, a good woman, finding a small island of a 
few rods square in the swamp, had erected a bridge of 
one plank, and established such a rate of toll that to see 
nothing there cost the curiosity of some hundreds a half- 
dollar each. Then the president of the commission was 
invited to shake hands with some hundreds of the com- 
pany, who bought the privilege at from fifty cents toa 
doubl«-cagle apiece, making his hat their til/, until it was 
literally half full of silver and gold. Under these rival 
excitements, the sack was not favored with its wonted 
success. Carried thence to Sacramento, it was sold again 
at a public lecture by Dr. Bellows for several hundred 
dollars, and finally, transported to San Francisco, it added 
moderate gains to its enormous harvest even in that com- 
paratively staid community. Six months afterwards, 
what was the surprise of the recorder of this strange his- 
tory to find the sack with its irrepressible owner in New 
York, and on its way to the great fair at St. Louis. Plans 
already existed for carrying it across the ocean to Eng- 
land, and it would not astonish us to learn that it had 
appeared in Sydenham Palace, or even in the great Paris 
Exhibition of 1867! The sum realized by it to the sani- 
ped fund cannot have been less than forty thousand 

ollars.” 


The chronicle of Dr. Stillé pays very handsome 
tribute to those persons who sealed their devotion to 
the commission with their lives. There were four 
notable instances in the summer of 1864. One, Wil- 
liam Wilson, the youngest of the corps engaged in 
distributing supplies, was treacherously shot while on 
board a steamer in the service of the commission, and 
bearing its flag. Another was Charles H. Stanley, 
whose unremitting devotions to the wounded resulted 
in prostration and death. Another wasProf. Hadley, 
professor in the Union Theological Seminary, and 
who found an early grave by reason of a too earnest 
consecration to the great work in which he was so 
nobly engaged. The fourth was Arabella Griffith 
Barlow, then the bride of Major-General Barlow ; but 
appearing as an angel of mercy on many prominent 
battle-fields. She was the last to leave Fredericks- 
burg, and one of the first in the lines before Peters- 
burg. But the labors and anxieties were too great, 
and she, too, sunk into an early grave. 

A very interesting chapter of the history is devoted 
to the Special Relief service organized by the com- 
mission, Another chapter narrates the warfare against 
Scurvy and many details of the greatest interest per- 
taining to the campaign of Vicksburg. Chattanooga 
and the Army of the Cumberland is the subject of an- 
other chapter. Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and the 
Wilderness also occupy achapter. With regard to 
the Wilderness, the historian records : 


“Never had a grander opportunity presented itself for 
testing the practical usefulness of its methods, and never 
ad such an opportunity been so well employed. It only 
Temains, in order to complete the picture of the vastness 
¥ its work in this campaign, to state the amount actual. 
y expended in maintaining its operations in full efficien. 


cy. The money required during the months of May and 
June, to supply the wants of the Army in Virginia alone, 
exceeded the sum of five hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars. It seems incredible at first sight that so large a 
sum should be needed for the purchase of supplies within 
so limited a period, and equally difficult to understand 
where the money to carry on the work on this grand scale 
was procured. The sufferings of the soldier which were 
relieved by this distribution we have endeavored to de- 
scribe. The distribution itself was made possible by the 
very large sum raised in the spring of 1864 by means of 
the Metropolitan Fair in New York, and by the steady 
current which poured the golden gifts of California into 
the commission’s treasury. This sum represents, of 
course, so far as the value of supplies is concerned, only 
those which it was necessary to purchase ; a vast portion 
of the articles sent to the army were contributions from 
the homes of the country, the money-value of which we 
have no means of estimating. When it is remembered 
that in addition to this half million of dollars spent for 
the relief of the armies operating against Richmond, it 
was necessary also to keep up the commission’s work in 
the Shenandoah valley and throughout the Southwest, 
to say nothing of that in the general hospitals, it will be 
seen that it is not difficult to answer the question which 
was 80 often asked during the war, ‘What does the 
Sanitary Commission do with all its money ?’” 


One chapter is devoted to an account of the com- 
mission’s bureau of vital statistics. As a single item, 
it is stated that the ages of more than seven hundred 
and fifty thousand men were collected, and the regi- 
mental returns of the loss and gain have been tabu- 
lated and aggregated from the commencement of the 
war to 1864. With the information gained in this 
department much of a scientific value will doubtless 
be added to our permanent knowledge of physical 
laws. 

The total cash receipts of the commission to May 
1st, 1866, were $4,962,014 26. The receipts of the 
branch treasuries were never reported. It is believed 
that these branches must have received and expended 
two millions more, at the very least: 


“With each of them were affiliated hundreds or thou- 
sands of ‘sewing circles’ and ‘soldiers’ aid societies,’ 
established in every loyal town, village, and country 
neighborhood through all the North. Each of these 
raised a certain amount of money, larger or smaller, for 
its own local work of gathering supplies—making them 
up and forwarding them to the ‘ branch’ with which it 
corresponded. The aggregate of these comparatively 
small sums must be enormous, but it cannot be ascer- 
tained. The commission has twice scattered over the 
country thousands of circulars addressed to these little 
vital centers of humanity and patriotism, entreating each 
to report how much it had spent on its own local work, 
and reminding each how desirable it was that a complete 
record be preserved of the people’s munificence during 
the war. But not one in five hundred ever responded to 
these appeals. They had done what they could, and cared 
not whether their work were remembered or forgotten.” 


The aggregate of the receipts of contributions in 
money to its branches and to their affiliated societies, 
of contributions of money’s worth in free transporta- 
tion, etc., and in goods, is estimated at twenty-five 
millions of dollars. It is a fact well worthy of being 
noted, that no member of the commission ever asked 
or received compensation, though there were among 
them medical men engaged in full and lucrative prac- 
tice. All that members of the commission ever re- 
ceived from its treasury was a part of their expenses 
when attending its sessions. Among the officers of 
the army specially mentioned for their courtesy to the 
commission are Generals Grant, Meade, and Quarter- 
master-General Meigs. The latter did more, proba- 
bly, for the commission, from first to last, than any 
other government officer. 

The question will be asked, what amount of money 
remained in the treasury at the close of the war, and 
what has become of it? We confess that we are not 
very fully informed on these points. We are told, 
however, that in July, 1865, the sum of a quarter of 
a million of dollars remained in the treasury, and it 
is added that the members feel some anxiety whether 
the small balance now on hand will enable it to com- 
pletely finish its intended programme, In the list of 
contributions to the commission, after California, the 
states that stand highest are New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Maine. Iowa gave $13 50; Minnesota, 
$67; Rhode Island, $11,800; New Hampshire, 
$1,900; Vermont, $3,500. Nevada gave thirteen 
times as much as Connecticut, and Oregon one-third 
as much as New York. Some items of expense of 
the commission are of interest; for instance, $136,- 
690 were spent for salaries; stationery and office 
printing amounted to $41,000; office expenses were 
$59,000; various publications were $96,000 ; for can- 
vassing $80,000 were expended; in the relief de- 
partment the expenses were $771,773 ; in the supply 








department the sum of $3,034,271 was expended. 
The receipts from the Philadelphia fair were $1,035,- 
398. The receipts from the New York fair were $1,184,- 
487. The historical bureau of the commission has 
cost $42,000. The St. Louis fair cost the commission 
$50,000. The New York fair, $23,000. 

The general impression which we gather from 
reading the charming history of Dr. Stillé is 
that the utmost praise and gratitude of the peo- 
ple are due to those men and women who de- 
vised and carried through, in the face of unnum- 
bered obstacles, this magnificent charity. The 
supplies and funds which were the spontancous 
gift of so many individuals were distributed with as 
much care and with as little waste as could be ex- 
pected in such times of extraordinary excitement. 
The executive direction of the commission was in 
the ablest of hands. With more aid from govern- 
ment, doubtless more good might have been accom- 
plished. As to the financial history of the commis- 
sion, it is exceedingly meager, and may never be fully 
recorded ; but the money was well used, and it can 
matter little where it came from. We believe the 
whole charity, from first to last, was honestly, con- 
scientiously, and faithfully conducted. Dr. Stillé has 
proved himself a most worthy historian, and we can 
but hope that other inspiring subjects may call forth 
the beauties of his composition. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 

Who Breaks—Pays. By the author of Cousin Stella. 

Yew York: Leypoldt-& Holt. 1866—We have seldom 
found a story possessing such deep, absorbing, and well 
sustained interest, combined with such apparent reality 
of incident, delicacy in the perception and delineation of 
character, and such sympathetic analysis of emotion that 
it assumes throughout more the air of a true history than 
a mere work of fiction. Refinement and pure taste are 
everywhere present ; the dialogue is easy and flows with 
a smooth, life-like current ; the descriptions of every-day 
life in France, England, and Italy are simple and truth- 
ful, and the discussions on the Italian question—at the 
date of the story the absorbing topic of the day—show a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, 
without being carried to a sufficient length to weary the 
reader. 

Giulio Giuliani, an Italian exile, the descendant of an 
illustrious family, is at the commencement of the story 
earning a scant livelihood by teaching Italian in Paris, 
at the house of an English officer, who had fought side 
by side with his father in Portugal. Giuliani meets Sir 
Mark Tufton, a disagreeable specimen of the traveling 
Englishman, and his very beautiful granddaughter 
Lilian, commonly called Lill Tufton. He declines the 
proffer of an introduction to the reigning beauty, and the 
hostess makes a similar proposal to the young lady, who 
replies : 

“Pray don’t introduce him. I should never be able to 
think of anything wise enough to say ; I have no politi- 
cal convictions ’— She stopped suddenly. Giuliani was 
replying to one of the Englishmen, who, having been in- 
troduced to him by Colonel Caledon, was kindly endeav- 
oring to put him, as an Italian, right as to Italy’s safest 
course, concluding with— . 

“«You will find I am right, sir; our papers say just 
what I do.’ ; ; 

“¢ Sir,’ replied Giuliani, ‘I have the temerity to differ 
from beginning to end from many English papers.’ 

“<«T like him!’ exclaimed Lill; ‘I like people who 
speak out for themselves ; besides I like his voice ; it is a 
gentleman’s. I judge of people’s rank by their voices. 
Oh, yes, bring him here by all means.’ 

“ Beautiful eyes sparkling with welcome, lovely lips 
speaking welcome, generally are irresistible to men, 
even to the sourest of misogynists, if such creatures 
really exist. The hermit of the Rue de Berlin, who 
feared ‘ beginnings’ because he knew they must be fol- 
lowed by inflexible, inevitable consequences, who was so 
sure of no possible assimilation between him and the 
beauty, was neither stronger nor weaker than his neigh- 
bors when he came under such pleasant influences. In 
fact, as the lovely face turned itself ingenuously to his 
gaze, as the tones of a joyous voice caressed his ear, his 
own heart-beats became fuller and faster.” 

Shortly after this Sir Mark is called to London, and 
leaves Lill in Paris with an elderly lady, her chaperone. 
Lill, who has become interested in Giuliani, takes ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to take Italian lessons, the 
consequences of which may be readily conceived, Giuli- 
ani, despite the strongest resolutions to the contrary, de- 
spite his wounded pride and just indignation on finding 
that his visits to the house must be concealed from its 
master, and, above all, despite the certain conviction that 
sympathy and pity for his misfortune are the strongest 
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1 ' 
feelings with which Lill is animated, yields up his heart |to show the relation of national debts to national pros- | something so irresistibly mirth-provoking in the beneyo. 
and soul to the love which is more powerful than reason | perity. Under the head of consumption, some of the | lent earnestness that “say 


san undisputed thing in such a 
or philosophy, and then, becoming suddenly awakened to most curious problems of the science—relating, ¢.g., to | solemn way,” that the manner in which the turtle’s friends 


the injustice of causing her to link her fate with his, sumptuary and poor laws, to the finance and economy of | espoused his cause became the subject of more attention 
sternly resolves never to see her again. But Lill is not war, the economy of public education, and the laws of | than the condition of the turtle himself. The popular per- 
content that matters should end thus; she determines to | population—are propounded and solved. The range of ception of the matter was pretty clearly exemplified by the 
see him, and, meeting him at the house of a mutual | inquiry embraced in the volume is very broad ; but the | sudden success achieved by a restaurant proprietor who 
friend, urges him to renew his visits. | facts and arguments which the author presents are sufli- | exhibited his turtles reclining on cushions with pillows 


“He now fixed his eyes firmly on those of Lill, keep- | cient to show that the field has been, at least, éarefally | under their heads, and an inscription stating that the 
ing them by the force of his will all the time he spoke | surveyed. | arrangement was designed to meet the views of the Society 
riveted to his own. His voice was firm, but the lurid red) pe science of wealth is most intimately connected | for the Prevention, etc. This piece of benevolence was 
of his complexion showed the storm within. a 


“«T will be your daily constant visitor, Miss Tufton, if | with the art of life and with the conduct of all our pub- | scarcely more supererogatory than the gravity with which 


you desire it, after you have listened to me for five min- | lic and social affairs. The need of instruction in it is| the society procured Professor Agassiz’s indorsement of 


utes. I will not skirmish any longer with you. In plain! most apparent. Our public men sadly lack its light. | their position that the turtle did not like to be tortured 
words, Miss 'Tufton—I love you; you start—I have no! , 


‘ype ae 2 77 | Mistakes, often grave and sometimes disastrous, have oc- | in order to upset what it understood to be the enunciati 
eloquence to wrap my meaning in. What I feel, if I| is gra = ORES SAUER, a | pa ‘ paunciation 
speak at all, I speak candidly and without palliatives | curred in our public administrations which the slightest | by Taz Rounp TABLE of a contrary proposition. But 
spe ; - | : : : : 

You wonder at my audacity; but’—and he went on acquaintance with the simplest principles of public econo- | the society, notwithstanding any faux pas it may have 
with increasing foree—‘a whole, an undivided heart is | 


; E ;my would never have permitted. The discussions upon | committed, has succeeded in suppressing a great amount 
a precious gift, that does not fall in a woman’s way often. 


I ns : ‘trade and currency, tariffs and banks, the price of gold of wanton cruelty. Turtles, like all‘other animals destined 
Riches, beauty, station may all vanish; a true heart | : R ‘ Pritessae d alk ao 1 : 

knows no change. If you think mine worth having, and the fluctuations of business, to which we have often | to slaug iter, do not lead a very pleasant life under the 
take it. Have no fears for the future. I will bear you been treated in reports of secretaries of the treasury and | best circumstances, and if people honestly interested in 
through life more tenderly and softly than you have yet | speeches of members of Congress, would be wholly lu- | the amelioration of their condition seemed inclined to 
wae 2 ei I metic yp ol eye eee or dicrous if they were not attended sometimes by conse- | cavil at the course of the society, it was rather from an 
way irresistibly through the thickest coat of mail to the G¥ences only lamentable. apprehension that its undue zeal would frustrate its ends 

5 : 
heart addressed. Lill trembled not so much at what| We are slowly learning the truth, though many men | than from any want of sympathy with the ends them. 


Giuliani said, as at the travail of soul that looked out of | are yet far from knowing it, that laws are not an inven-| Selves. 
the depths of his eyes into hers, as he laid his fate in her 


: * ~ aoe a ie * 
hands. Her whole consciousness merged into the one “0 but only a discovery of men. We do not make| In the three little tracts before us the society has taken 
idea of his pain. Shecould not bear it, and with no other them; we only find them already established and already | up what is probably the most popular cause and the one 


thought than of that, she remained standing by hisside; | ruling us. Gravitation guided the worlds in silence ages most needing their interposition of all that come within 
remained willingly standing by his side, her color going 


ee ee ee es ee te before it was recognized, and its control was no greater | their province. The horse is the animal with which men 
seal tin enkieneel by her beauty.” ° after its discovery than before. In Jike manner, the laws | have most to do and the one most dependent upon their 
: : . of the state are just as real and just as mighty before | attention, yet regarding his interior structure and the most 

And so, after a few renee words, Lill, with _ feeling they are uttered by the legislator as afterwards. The | ordinary precautions for his health and comfort the persons 
stronger than admiration for the hero and pity for the only difference is that in the one case we are fighting | who use him—even grooms, blacksmiths, and others who 
man, recklessly, and with the rashness of a spoiled child, against them to our certain overthrow, while in the other | consider themselves experts—are in the densest ignorance, 
engaged herself to Giuliani. The Heloise of the present | ye are moving on in their own ranks to victory. Laws| The Horse Book, within limits which one can go over in 
century considers that she has sufliciently owe gressed go not change with the changing conditions of society. | Gfteen minutes, and in terms explicit while comprehen. 
the rules of society if she ventures to enter into an en- ‘71,4 enactments of legislatures are but the interpretation | sible by any one not too thoroughly stupid to be intrusted 
gagement from the fulfillment of which the said society which men give to laws. Laws themselves are eternal, | with the care of the animal, sets forth a series of rules for 
poutets her. And the modern Abelard, while yielding t0 | and he is the wisest statesman who most clearly discerns | his daily care sufficiently comprehensive to meet all ordin- 
the irresistible fascination of his pupil, takes refuge in tom, and that is the most enlightened state which most | ary cases, The treatise on the check-rein shows that that 
the self-respect his prototype acquired too late. Had | fully embodies them. | instrument is, from causes here explained but generally 
— ae 8 peri a a “4 | In like manner, the laws of wealth are not made, but | unsuspected, a constant source of torture » the creature 
coquette, she was accustomed to the homage of all who joaly aerannl, by renee peeey Whatever we may | and = mi een; ion, thet ant ely eee nen 
came within her circle, and while incapable of appreciat- | undertake to do in shaping or modifying them, we have tradition that it enables the horse to recover himself on 
inp dhe teeny Cigalty, he tapeinel enone, andl | absolutely no power over them, while their control over stumbling as idle as to suppose that & man would be sim. 
the almost spiritual love of the Italian, she was flattered us, in the sp here of Cue working, to wheliy irvenintible, | a ndipenyied —— aaa Seem Senepees te ie — 
by the admiration of the most gifted man within the That s pane ate ened anes ae ne dong: san Saneinaity } ante, Bat Shah Ss Sem pennant euhenetnnaes te - 
range of her acquaintance, and determined not to resign paralyze the industry ae designed - pen, worn vw | ee gap ai ae Senin St SF 
her power. She shrank with terror from the contempla- | an inflated ee depreciates in value as “4 healed’ | nnn th Ce ane. argiungs hinagy cme tine wane 
tien af the eonsequensin ‘which venet eumne te. her, bat | amount, are simple truths which we can neither make are generally considered the vices of horses are, ” 
was almost selfishly blind to the sacrifices which his more | nor unmake ; and all the enactments of Congress can no | some aan, ~ nnniinations af expatinntions) 
lofty nature would be called upon to endure, until his pa- berated change them than they could reverse the courses of } — wich ane ineradicable, but which severity only is 
tience was tried to the utmost and his feelings at length | the stars. To call a piece of paper with certain printing tensifies. Generally, however, they are caused by com- 
Snctail quai te tuna | upon it a dollar does not make it a dollar, no matter by | plaints produced by errors in feeding or caring for the 
“<2/01 "epaed, “hawe yon then bed esbdenthet Lgove | whom it is thus called ; and to decree that it is a lawful animal, and can, therefore, be reached neither by training 
up something for you?’ She opened her eyes very, very | tender by which all debts may be paid does not lessen in | nor punishment, but will spontaneously disappear on the 
wide. ‘If I have never before told you,’ he went on, ‘it | the least the essential injustice which requires that a removal of their cause. The three tracts are admirably 


: | A : P ‘ 
was because I feared to appeara boaster. I must tell you | contract made according to one standard of value should | precise and clear in their suggestions to horse-owners of 
now, that you may understand how much you are to me. | 


My pride { have laid not only beneath your feet, but I| be fulfilled according to another. | principles of which, we are persuaded, they are generally 
lower it in the dust before your grandfather, and submit | Mr. Walker has clearly recognized and consistently ap-| in ignorance. Their fundamental principle is that a com- 
to the contempt of the rich for the poor. My independ- | plied the important principles of the science of which he | bination of the few facts they lay down, with a reason- 
ence, for I stoop to seek a place under a government not , treats. He has not proposed to make the science, but | able exercise of common sense, will not only enhance the 
4 Ow eo Dae t peace oe. po ae these only to declare it. His success must be admitted. His | usefulness and value of the animal but save his owner an 
open to all the rancor and calumny which, like sleuth- | definitions are precise, his style is clear, his illustrations | immense amount of annoyance and perplexity. 

hounds, pursue the Italian who, having been once mark- are copious, and his conclusions are in the main both im- * 

ed as a republican, accepts anything from the minister of | portant and irrefragable. We have nowhere else so satis- The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray. Peter. 











amonarch. A man makes no little sacrifice, my beloved | factory a discussion of the questions involved in a mixed | son & Brothers, Philadelphia. 1866. Pp. 224.—With 
one, when k ives the slightest hold for the accusation | ‘ | i a) i : : 
of Duvets Mcasteiaies”™ —— | currency, nor a clearer refutation of the fallacies which the same interest that we feel in tracing the likeness to 


Our limits prevent us from continuing the outline of ae in these questions and lead astray so many minds. | ae eT 8 ee — — es 
the story, of which we have but sketched the commence. | sveys resetting sprite aprtenennapaier ign ting The keen, incisive penetration that made him delight in 
ment, nor have we space to introduce our readers to the % mixed currency are of singular clearness and value. laying base the Sellies of human natere as a surgeon de- 
other prominent and admirably drawn characters. As a/| The book will be of service both to students and prac- lights in exhibiting hi ible skill é h S » her 

: : a ;]] | tical men. While we sometimes almost despair of the| © ee we terrible skill, rans through 4e 
piece of pure, delicate, and tender writing, the book will | : : work ; but with a younger and softer touch she dwells 
commend itself to all persons of true taste, and the critic | Present generation of congressmen, we hope for the time | nies Ueiiren ie darker side of life. Still her inclina- 
who conceives his whole duty to consist in finding faults | when our public — will know something of the laws stead ese eo santa! Rael tne a rae - an tenie 
will, to the task of chronicling, be compelled to add that | Which regulate public affairs, and we believe that this piven y wg uidiaies ot baat sie cena 
of inventing them. | Seok well Leave geen elleet tn Rastening thas day. which tic father’s great skill hae ont always ren- 

der harmonious with the conduct of a story, and one 

embracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. Use of the Check-Rein. III. A Brief Account of some of | which in feebler hands becomes inexpressibly tiresome. 

By Amasa Walker, Lecturer on Public Economy in Am- | the so-called Vices practiced by Horses. New York: The | Her charming English, fresh and quaint, reminds us 

herst College. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1866.—Po- | American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. | pleasantly of the author of The British Humorists, while 

' litical economy is here discussed in its four great depart- 1866.—By the publication of tracts like these the Society | many little touches seem to verify the rumor that her 

ments, relating to the production, the exchange, the dis- | for the Prevention, etc., will do much in furtherance of | father fondly watched and advised his daughter in her 

tribution, and the consumption of wealth. By far the | the good intentions which at one time seemed in danger | first attempt in-a field wherein his own labors had brought 
largest portion of the book devoted to any one of these | of defeating- themselves. There has from the first been | him such well-earned fame. 

departments is occupied with exchange, wherein the | a hearty public sympathy with the objects of the society,| The story is simply told—the history of a young girl 

whole subject of trade and tariffs, of money and curren- | but the community found it entirely out of the question | who lives and loves and suffers, and is made happy at 

cy, is brought into the light of a vast array of facts and | to repress a degree of amusement at some of the earlier | last. But though the plot is so slight that there seems 
their legitimate deductions. Under the head of distribu- positions it assumed, which appeared temporarily to throw | nothing to tell, the characters are so well drawn that 
their simplest action becomes interesting. We must say 


The Science of Wealth : A Manual of Political Eeonomy,| I. The Horse Book. II. On the Dangers and Inhuman 


tion, national taxation holds a conspicuous place, with co- | a cloud over its prospects. Of course nobody thought it 





pious historical references and abundant economic facts | was a good thing to treat turtles cruelly; but there is | that it is with a great sense of refreshment that we read 
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a novel which is made interesting by the skill with which 
the characters are drawn and the perfect naturalness with 
which they behave, rather than by the complication of 
a Chinese puzzle like the plot of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
Armadale, a perfect nightmare of improbability, which 
we feel compelled to labor through, only to see how he 
manages the solution. Miss Thackeray’s heroine is, of 
course, charming, with blue eyes and a “fair mane” of 
light hair. Her hero sbe appears herself to be dissatis- 
fied with, and so stabs him occasionally with a kind of 
feminine spitefulness, as, for instance, when he is being 
persuaded by his mother to run away from Elizabeth, 
fearing that she may think he “means something”: 
« And Dampier, who was careful as men are mostly, and 
wanted to think about his decision, and who was anxious 
todo the very best for himself in every respect—as is the 
way with all just and good and respectable gentlemen— 
was not at all loath to obey her summons.” And she 
makes him say, “I could bear to give you up, but not to 
see you another man’s wife!” Altogether the hero isa 
most unlovable person, but the rest of the characters 
are very good, especially the mother of Elizabeth, who, 
“because she prayed, blinded herself to her own wrong- 
doings, and thought that Heaven was on her side.” 
Miss Thackeray describes nicely a kind of indoor life in 
Paris as unlike as possible to the outdoor life which 
tourists see, and of which this interior is a specimen: 


“ Francoise was sitting in the kitchen in the afternoon, 
peeling onions and potatoes, when Elly came wandering 
in in her restless way, with her blue eyes shining and 
her curly hair pushed back. What a tranquil little 
kitchen it was, with a glimpse of the courtyard, and the 
cocks and hens, and the poplar trees waving in the sun- 
shine, and the old woman sitting in her white cap busy 
at her homely work. Elly did not think how tranquil it 
was ; but said to herself, as she looked at Francoise, how 
old she was, and what a strange fate hers that she should 
be there quietly peeling onions at the end of her life. 
What a horrible fate, thought Elizabeth, to be sitting by 
one’s grave as it were, paring vegetables and cooking 
broth to the last day of one’s existence. Poor Frangoise ! 
and then she said out loud, ‘ Francoise, tell me, are cooks 
like ladies ; do they get to hate their lives sometimes ? 
Are you not tired to death of cooking pot-au-feu ?’” 

“‘T am thankful to have pot-au-feuw to cook,’ said 
Frangoise.” 


Little passages full of a reflective tenderness show that 
capacity to feel tenderly which is always the complement 
of a capacity to satirize keenly. This little scene reminds 
one of Thackeray’s gentler moods : 


“*Heigho!’ said Jean, looking at the fire; ‘its a good 
thing to be young, Mary. ‘Tell ine honestly, what would 
you give——’ 

“To be walking in the garden with young Dampier,’ 
said I (and I burst out laughing), ‘ without a cloak or an 
umbrella or india-rubbers? My dear Jenny, where are 
your five wits?’ 

“«Where, indeed ?’ said Jean, with another sigh ; ‘ yet 
I can remember when you used to cry instead of laugh 
over such things, Mary.’ 

“Her sadness had made me sad. Whilst the young 
folks were whispering outside, it seemed as if we two old 
women were sitting by the fire and croaking the elegy of 
all youth and love and happiness. 

“The night is at hand,’ echoed she softly, and she 
passed her fingers across her eyes and then sighed, and 
got up slowly and went to the door, which opened into 
the porch. And then I heard her call me. ‘Come here,’ 
she said, ‘Mary.’ And then I, too, rose stiffly from my 
chair, and I went to her. The clouds had cleared away. 
From the little porch, where the sweetbrier was climb- 
ing, we could see all the myriad worlds of heaven, alight 
and blazing and circling in their infinite tracks. An aw- 


* fal, silent harmony—power and peace and light and life 


eternal—a shining benediction—seemed to be there hang- 
ing above our heads. ‘This is the night,’ she whispered, 
and took my hand in hers.” 

We believe that since this first attempt Miss Thackeray 
has published one or more novels in England, and is now 
engaged upon a serial there; and we trust that if they 
are equally good they may also be republished here, for 
We surely ought to welcome an authoress who can write 
gtammatically and not be dull, and describe a heroine 
who has not broken any of the Ten Commandments, yet 
still is interesting. 
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Le Fanu. Pp.16%. 1866. 3 
Lorine, Boston.—Too Good for Him. 

(Mrs. Ross Church). Pp. 193. 1866. 
F, A. Brapy, New York.—The Hardships of an Heiress. By Mrs. 
Gore. Pp. 192. 1866. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION oF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS, New York.—On the Dangers and Inhuman Use of 
the Check-Rein. Pp. 16. 1866. 
A Brief Account of some of the so-called Vices Practiced 
by Horses. Pp. 16. 1866. 

We have also received current issues of the following periodi- 
cals: ‘The Contemporary Review, Good Words, The Sunday Maga- 
zine, The Argosy—London and New York; The Social Science 
Review, The Phrenological Journal, The Catholic World, The 
Eclectic Magazine, Beadle’s Monthly, The American Agricul- 
turist—New York; Our Young Folks—Boston. 


By Florence Marryatt 





THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


THE season opens.-with an unusually brilliant prospect 
for connoisseurs and lovers of art. At the gallery in the 
Tenth Street Studio Building there was on exhibition 
for some time, and until Saturday last, a collection of 
marble sculptures executed by Mr. Mozier, an American 
artist long resident at Rome. These productions, seven 
in pvmber, are idealizations from history and fiction, the 
principal group representing the “ Return of the Prodigal 
Son,” and the two statues under life-size being poetical 
renderings of “Pocahontas” and “The Wept of the 
Wish-Ton-Wish.” ‘Ihe most attractive of all the seven 
pieces, to our way of thinking, is the “ Jephtha’s Daugh- 
ter,” a creation of exquisite beauty and grace. There is 
a certain amount of skill—mechanical in its kind, how- 
ever—in the management of the vail through which we 
can discern the features of the “ Undine;”’ but there is 
no breath here of the strange, weird sentiment belonging 
to the wonderful being created by the fancy of De la 
Motte Fouché. The “Pocahontas” is graceful in pose, 
but the type is false to the stamp of the aboriginal Ameri- 
can character. There is merit in these sculptures of Mo- 
zier’s, but their excellencesare not, on the whole, of a very 
striking or original kind. The exhibition closed on Satur- 
day last, to make way for a collection of foreign pictures 
sent out from the well-known art gallery of Gambart, in 
Pall Mall. 

Goupil’s gallery is now very attractive, having lately 
been opened with a collection of choice pictures from the 
French, Flemish, and other leading European schools. 
First on the list, of course, comes Gérome, whose “ As- 
syrian Shepherd,” however, does not reach the topmost 
mark of the artist who painted the “ Death of Cesar” 
and the “Duel after the Masquerade.” There is a cold 





purple in the picture that mars its truth. The goatherd 
—for such he is, having goats in his wake, and a camel, 
but no sheep—is strong in character, and there is vigor, 
though of a somewhat Frenchy and exaggerated kind, 
in the well-bred horse on which he is mounted. Perhaps 
the best part of the picture is the closely-packed flock, 
half enveloped in the glowing cloud of sand raised by 
them, through which the camel looms up gigantic and 
mythical. A large cattle-piece by J. F. De Haas possesses 
much more merit for the individuality and character 
given to the trooping line of cows ; but in the painting of 
surface or texture this artist is weak. The picture 
commanding most attention here is ‘Merle’s large one, 
“The Angel’s Offering,” a subject drawn from Scripture 
history, and painted with appreciation of possible atmos- 
pheric effects. 'Yissot, whose capital picture of the “ Duel” 
was exhibited with the French and Flemish collection of 
last year, is represented here by a quaint picture of large 
size, called “The Last Walk.” Faust and Marguerite 


are here, and their parents with others are following in 
their steps, but we are at a loss for the story, which is 
not half told, if it is toldatall. Affectation pervades this 
picture, which adds but little to the reputation of a painter 
of note. The peculiar landscapes and marine pieces 
of H. F. Gude figure here to the number of five. He 
revels, as usual, in lurid effects. There is a good deal of 
that in his “ Fishermen drawing Nets,” but we like best 
his picture of boats at a pier, with fish-wives taking out 
the scaly treasures from the boatmen below. Madame 
Peyrot Bonheur—a sister of Rosa’s—displays the family 
gift in a small picture of aeweand lambs. The Bonheurs 
give the very texture and life-breath of the animals 
painted by them. How hard and metallic are the sheep 
of Verboeckhoven alongside of a Bonheur flock! There 
is here a clever little picture by Louis Lassalle—a boy 
clambering up a tree, to escape from a prowling wolf. 
The wolf looks rather tame, however, and is evidently no 
relation to the one encountered by Little Red Riding- 
Hood in the forest. Compte-Calix is at his best in the 
“Departure of the Swallows,” which is rendered with 
sentiment and a feeling for rich color. There is much 
charm about a small picture by Castan, girls playing 
with their dolls, while an infant slumbers quietly in 
its cradle, hard by. Our limits prevent us from notic- 
ing in detail the works in this collection, but such names 
as Seignac, Chevet, Aubert, Blaise Desgoffe, and Isabey, 
in addition to those already mentioned by us, are a guar- 
antee that the collection is worthy of more than one 
Visit. 

We were present, on Friday afternoon last, at a private 
view of foreign pictures lately consigned to Mr. Schauss, 
and now on exhibition at his gallery. A gem from the 
elaborate pencil of Meissonier is a leading attraction 
here. Itis called “The Joyful Trooper,” and reveals to us 
the figure of a bluff soldier carousing all alone, and 
laughing a jolly laugh as he removes his pipe from his 
mouth to give vent to the hilarity excited by some happy 
thought. The finish is exquisite, of course, but one can 
never help associating the photograph with these wonder- 
fully minute productions of Meissonier, and we must per- 
sist in thinking of him, as we do of Herr Dawison at the 
Stadt Theater, as an artist who is very much overpaid. 
A small, stormy landscape, by Oswald Achenbach, rugged 
and windy, and frowning with a castle-crowned rock, 
possesses, in a light degree, the merits of this great Jand- 
scape painter. A group of horsemen, of the cavalier 
trooper character, one of whom thunders with his fist at 
a gate, is a good specimen of the vigorous yet careful 
manner of L. Gros. H. Salentin, of Diisseldorf, shows 
much force and character in his picture of a buxom 
young woman with a twin baby on each arm. The 
faces of the twins are admirable for their infantile 
stolidity, and the varied expression given to the group of 
admiring children is also good. There is a small picture 
of an old white setter dog, painted by S. Mélin, which 
strikes us as exhibiting much excellence for character 
and truth to nature. Carl Millner’s two large pictures of 
Bavarian Highland scenery are attractive of their kind, 
although we cannot say that we admire them either for 
composition or color. The same we must say of Jacob- 
sen’s large snow picture, also from the Diisseldorf school. 
Besides the picture of Salentin’s already spoken of, there 
is one of a young woman holding a baby at the font—a 
work of great excellence both as regards finish and 
strength. There are many other works by leading Eu- 
ropean artists now on view at Schauss’s gallery. 








ART NOTES. 

Tn Palazzo Farnese, at Rome, which, since 1781, has 
belonged to the royal family of Naples, to whom it fell 
by succession and marriage, has, it is stated, been sold 
by the ex-King of Naples to the Emperor of the French. 
This structure is composed chiefly of fragments of the 
Colosseum, and was the joint work of A. da San Gallo, 
Michael Angelo, I. della Porta, and Vignola. 

Amonea@ the remarkable heads to be seen in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery at South Kensington is one in 
crayon of Oliver Cromwell. This sketch, which is sup- 
posed to be from the hand of Samuel Cooper, is the 
property of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

So far as we have yet been informed, American art is 
represented at the Brussels exposition by one picture 
only—a small landscape by Mr. 8. R. Gifford. Some of 
the critics over there appear puzzled to account for Amer- 
ican autumnal tints, so that they speak of Mr. Gifford’s 
“View upon the Hudson,” with a certain show of reserve. 

THERE lately died, at Naples, a landscape painter 
named D’Auria, who had achieved some renown in his 
art. He was one of cholera’s victims. 

Agout Christmas next, Messrs. Bell & Daldy will issue 
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several interesting volumes of photographic art. Among 
them will be one containing photographs from Rem. 
brandt’s etchings in the British Museum and other col- 
lections. Another is to be entitled Memorials of Mul. 
ready, and will consist of copies of the most celebrated 
pictures painted by that artist. 

Amona American painters who make a specialty of 
animal subjects, Mr. Troye deserves favorable mention. 
This artist, we believe, devotes himself principally to 
painting portraits of celebrated race-horses, and we have 
lately scen several small sketches of his evincing consid- 
erable ability in the line of art he has chosen to follow. 

OnE of the most promising of our American painters 
of marine scenery is Mr. Charles Temple Dix, a son of 
General Dix, the newly-appointed minister to the French 
court. Mr. Dix, who served in the army throughout 
the war, is now pursuing the study of his art in Europe. 

HERMANN GOLDSCIMIDT, well-known in art circles at 
Paris, died in that city on the 29th of August. He was 
the son of a merchant, and was brought up to mercantile 
pursuits ait Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; nor was it until on 
visiting Holland, when he was thirty years of age, that 
he developed a talent for painting. In science, as well 
as in art, the proficiency of Goldschmidt was remarkable, 
his discoveries in astronomy, especially, being accounted 
of great value. 


TuHaT well-known picture by Sir Edwin Landseer, “A 
Distinguished Member of the Royal Humane Society,” has 
been bequeathed to the National Gallery by its former 
possessor, the late Mr. Newman Smith. The conditions 
on which it has been thus disposed of are that it is to re- 
main in the possession of the testator’s widow during 
her life, and that, on its falling to the National Gallery, 
should the trustees of that institution fail to hang it 
suitably within six months, it shall then become the 
property of the testator’s brother. The picture in 
question, as most of our readers are probably aware, is 
the portrait of a magnificent Newfoundland dog. 

Mrs. MARY FREEMAN GOLDBECK, the miniature paint- 
er, has taken a studio in the Gibson Building, over Wal- 
lack’s Theater. 


LEMMENS, who died lately st Paris, was a painter 
well known to American connoisseurs by his charming 
rural scenes, in which poultry and water-fowl are con- 
spicuous objects. It is surprising that so little notice has 
been taken of his death, which was, we believe, very sud- 
den, though he had been in ailing health for some time. 
Lemmens lived and worked ina very retired way, and 
his pictures did not usually bring large prices; but they 
will have a fuller value set upon them now. 


Mr. 8. P. AvERY has refitted his art-gallery, which is 
now open to the public. Among the new pictures in it 
is a small one.by Eastman Johnson—a charming subject 
of a woman with a child in herlap. Also a clever little 
picture by Mayer, representing a young man ata win- 
dow, with birds fluttering about him. We have also 
seen there a landscape by W. F. Richards—a composi- 
tion from Adirondack scenery, painted with considerable 
power and feeling. 

Mr. J. W. HENNESSY is now at work upon several 
canvases, large and small, the subjects being mostly of 
genre and landscape character combined. 











LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


A VALUABLE library will be sold at auction, by Messrs. 
Bangs, Merwin & Co., on the evenings of November 8th, 
9th, and 10th. The specialty of this library, which is 
the private collection of Mr. T. H. Morrell, of this city, 
consists chiefly of works relating to America and Ameri- 
can history—a class of books very much in demand at 
present both in this country and England. It contains 
between seven and eight hundred “ lots,” some of which 
are of great rarity, while all may be considered desirable 
to collectors in this particular department of letters. 
Among its works of a comparatively early date may be 
mentioned Byfield’s Account of the Late Revolution in New 
England (1689) ; Gage’s English-American, his Travail by 
Sea and Land, etc. (1648); Hubbard’s Present State of New 
England (1677); Cotton Mather’s Boston Ebenezer (1698) 
and Magnalia Christi Americana (1702); and Increase 
Mather’s Further Account of the Tryals of the New Eng- 
land Witches (1698); Mitchel’s Nehemiah on the Wall in 
Troublesom Times (1671); Monarde’s Joyful Newes out of 
the Newe Found Worlde (1577); Penhallow’s Iistory of 
the Wars of New England with the Eastern Indians 
(1726) ; Symmes’s Historical Memoirs of the late Fight at 
Piggwacket (1728) ; and other works of a similar charac- 
ter, not usually offered at auctions. The collection is 
likewise rich in reprints of scarce tracts, pamphlets, and 


the like ; specimens of the press of Mr. Munsell, of Al- 
bany ; the publications of Mr. H. B. Dawson, and other 
editors and workers in this early field of American litera- 
ture. Washingtoniana is represented in it to the extent 
of seventy volumes, embracing the various biographies 
and memoirs, funeral sermons, poems, etc., etc., not for- 
getting a copy of the large-paper edition of Irving’s Life 
of Washington, which has been extended from five to ten 
volumes by the insertion of nearly twelve hundred illus- 
trations, portraits, views, battle scenes, and upwards of 
fifty autographs, manuscript letters, and documents by 
Washington, Lafayette, Greene, Gates, Knox, Patrick 
Henry, Franklin, Jefferson, General Marion, and other 
Revolutionary characters. What this magnificent work, 
for such it really is, will bring, can hardly be foretold; 
but if we may judge by the prices which ruled in the 
Allan sale, it will realize two or three thousand dollars. 
Another illustrated work is a copy of Childe Jarold, ex- 
tended to two volumes, and containing in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred plates; a second is a collection of 
portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots; a third, an illustrated 
Paradise Lost, with upwards of one hundred and fifty 
plates, including twenty-five different portraits of Milton. 
The catalogue closes with a small collection of auto- 
graphs, Revolutionary, literary, and otherwise. Alto- 
gether, the sale promises to be an important one, scatter- 
ing, as it will, a unique library, which it must have 
taken years to collect. 

Mr. FRANK H. Norton, of the Mercantile Library, 
Brooklyn, has lately come into the possession of a man- 
uscript volume which he proposes to reprint as a curious 
and valuable contribution to American history. It isa 
journal kept by one Hugh Finlay, who was a surveyer 
of post-roads on the continent of North America, and 
whose business it was to survey the different post-offices 
of the Colonies and report thereon, which he seems to 
have done, his journey, as set down in the journal, ex- 
tending from Falmouth and Casco Bay, in the Province 
of Massachusetts, to Savannah, in Georgia ; which jour- 
ney was begun on the 13th of September, 1773, and 
ended on the 26th of June, 1774—a momentous epoch in 
American history, foreshadowing, as it did, the revolu- 
tionary spirit of our forefathers, which was even then 
making itself “an awful rose of dawn.” The record of 
this toilsome journey of the old British, and, undoubted- 
ly, loyal, surveyor of post-roads, who traveled chiefly on 
horseback, Mr. Norton proposes to put in type, in the 
shape of one hundred and fifty copies, in small quarto, at 
the rate of ten dollars per copy, and twenty-five copies 
on large paper at the rate of thirty dollars per copy, both 
large and small paper copies to be illustrated by lith- 
ographic copies of three maps—the work of the long- 
since defunct Finlay, the only record of whose existence 
is probably contained in his manuscript journal, which 
consists of eighty-four pages, written in a remarkably 
neat hand, as artistic in its way, abbreviations excepted, 
as that of the late Edgar A. Poe. 


papers were collected in a volume some years since, and 
published by Messrs. Rudd & Carleton. The present po- 
sition of Colonel Badeau is that of secretary to General 
Grant, whose Boswell, it seems to us, he aspires to be. 


THE manuscript volume from which Bishop Percy drew 
so largely in his [eliques of Ancient English Poetry, to 
which we owe ina large degree the revival of English 
poetry from the lethargy which overcame it towards the 
middle of the last century—the benumbing effect of the 
school of Pope and Dryden; that famous manuscript 
volume, we say, 80 rich in early poetry, and so long lost 
to the scholars of England, lias been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Child, of Cambridge, a true antiquarian, who, trac- 
ing its probable way among the descendants of Bishop 
Percy, lighted upon it at last in a remote corner of “the 
right tight little island.” They consented, for a reason- 
able sum, to its publication, which Prof. Child has un- 
dertaken for the Society of Original Texts, among whose 
publications it will soon appear, and reflect, we trust, 
honor on American scholarship, at the head of which, in 
early English literature, ballad and otherwise, Prof. 
Childs undoubtedly stands. 

A NEw literary journal is announced as in progress at 
St. Louis, Missouri, and, nothing preventing, the first 
number will be issued on the 5th of January, 1867, 
under the title of Zhe Weekly Hesperian. Its prospectus 





promises, among other things, that the paper will leave 
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religion to the pulpit, and politics to the hustings, and 
that it will be devoted to the literary interests of the 
Mississippi valley, which we trust will not differ very 
largely from those of the country generally. The pro. 
jector adds that those who have encouraged the enter. 
prise are ready with their pens and their purses to make 
it a success. 


THE pensive feeling with which one comes back to the 
city after a summer with nature is fairly reflected in the 
unpretending verses below : 
A FAREWELL TO THE COUNTRY. 
Why is the day so glorious, 
The sky go blue and clear? 
Is it that on the morrow 
We shall be gone from here, 
To look no more on these green fields 
Until another year ? 


The last flowers of the garden 
Have never seemed more bright 
The golden tints of autumn 
More brilliant to the sight ; 
Was never day more fair to see, 
And never clearer night. 


Why is it that whenever 

We leave some much-loved ecene, 
Old Mother Nature weareth, 

In spring, her brightest green ; 
Or if in autumn, garments dons 

Of some most gorgeous sheen ? 


The south wind sigheth answer, 
“*Our mother, she is dressed 
In bronze and gold and scarlet, 


Oct. 21, 1866. 

THE second and concluding volume of Te Life and 
Letters of John Winthrop, by Mr. R. C. Winthrop, is in 
the press, and will be published during the fall. 
tinues the history of the great governor from 1630, when 
he embarked with the charter and colony of Massachu- 
setts, to 1649, the year of his death. 

ONE of the institutions of New England is The Old 
Farmer's Almanac, which is seen in nearly every house- 
hold, and has been any time during the last half cen- 
It is considerably older than that, though, of 
course, the memories of but few of us can reach back 
further ; we believe, indeed, that the next year's issue of 
it will be the seventy-fifth. 
annual gale of a quarter of a million of copies, which is 
a slight advance on the circulation of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and Proverbial Philosophy. One hundred and twenty- 
five thousand copies of the forthcoming number have 


Her brightest robes and best, 
To do all honor to a friend 
And speed the parting guest. 


But after thy departure 
Her dewy tears shall fall, 
Her robes with frost be blackened, 
Her blossoms faded all, 
Because that one who loves her so 
Is gone beyond her call.” 
C. PrERREPON?, 


It con- 


It reaches, we are told, the 


CoLONEL ADAM BADEAU, who has served for some 
time past on the staff of General Grant, has lately writ- 
ten a History of General Ulysses S. Grant, and his Rela- 
tions to the War, which Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have 
in press. Colonel Badeau served a sort of apprenticeship 
in letters before the war broke out, writing a series of 
papers in The Sunday Times, if we may trust our recol- 
lections, under the signature of “ The Vagabond,” which 


been ordered in advance, a circumstance which ought to 
gladden the hearts of its publishers, and be grateful to 
the shade of old Isaiah Thomas, who, if our memory 
serves, was its original proprietor. 


TuE January number of Clark's School Visitor is to be 
enlarged to thirty-two pages and published under the 
title of Our Schoolday Visitor, with a new list of contribu- 
tors, among whom are Alice and Phebe Cary, Virginia 
F. Townsend, Luella Clark, and others. It will be pub- 
lished, as heretofore, by Mr. J. W. Daughaday, of Phila- 
delphia, and edited by the Rev. Alexander Clark, who, by 
the way, is engaged upon a volume of new School Dia- 
logues, which will be ready in time for the holidays. 

THE Rev. Charles Smith, D.D., is passing through the 
press of Mr. Joel Munsell, of Albany, a collection of 
poems, entitled Forest Voices, translated from the German 
of Putlitz, who, he says, is one of the most popular imag- 
inative writers of Germany. The translation in question, 
which is from the twenty-sixth edition of the original, 
was made by a class of young ladies connected with the 
Philadelphia College Institute, the editor being only re- 
sponsible for the versification of the prologue and epi- 
logue. 

A LATE number of The Home Journal informed its 
readers that Mr. R. H. Stoddard was writing a life of 
Poe, or something of the kind, and rather impertinently 
remarked that he had a mania for book-making. We 
are authorized to contradict the first of these statements, 
the second needing no contradiction beyond the small list 
of works written and edited by Mr. Stoddard in the last 
ten or fifteen years. The latest rumor in regard to the 
writings of Poe is that Gustave Doré has been engaged 
to illustrate The Raven. 


Mr. Joun EsTen Cooke, of Virginia, has sent to his 
publishers, Messrs. E. B. Treat & Co., of this city, the 
manuseript of a portion of a work which he has in hand: 
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and which is to consist of sketches of southern generals 
and soldiers. Its title, The Wearing of the Gray, is rather 
happy than original, suggesting at once the touching 
Irish ballad, The Wearing of the Green. 

Mr. W. H. VENABLE, of Cincinnati, sends us this fan- 
ciful sonnet on the sonnets of Shakespeare—the poor 
mountebank of Judge Holmes’s bulky volume in glorifica- 
tion of Lord Bacon : 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


As many roses on a single tree, 

All perfect blossoms, but alike in kind, 

Offend not by their similarity, 

But rather, in such cluster, please the mind ; 
‘As many stars in the cerulean space 

Vex not the eye with sense of multitude, 

But, singly or together, glad the gaze— 

For each one és a star however viewed ; 

So Shakespearo’s sonnets, passing seven score, 
Complete and lovely each as rose or star, 
Would still delight were there a thousand more, 
Upon the self-same subject though they are— 
Delicious subject, dear to poet’s art, 

And ever precious to the human heart! 





FOREIGN. 


Tne amount of poetry written by women is much 
larger than would be supposed, even’ by those who, like 
ourselves, are constantly favored with the sight of their 
effusions, printed and manuscript. How largely, if not 
well, they have written may be inferred from the fact 
that one man alone in England, the late Rev. T. I. Stam- 
forth, incumbent of a church in Mark Lane, succeeded in 
collecting a library of between five and six thousand of 
volumes of their verse, in a large number of which he 
made notes, biographical, bibliographical, and otherwise. 
Iv isa pity that so large a collection should be scattered, 
as no doubt it will, though it can hardly be doubted that 
a large portion of it is dreary reading. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Atheneum, who writes from 
Cape Town, over the appropriate signature of “ Hotten- 
tot,” points out a ridiculous biographical blunder com- 
mitted by the author of a paper on Modern Eccentrics, 
which was published in the July number of a monthly 
periodical, the name of which he considerately withholds. 
The blunder in question consists in the reproduction as 
sober fact of Lamb’s fictitious Biographical Memoir of 
Mr. Liston, which was contributed to the London Maga- 
eine in 1825, and which is somehow omitted from the 
English edition of Lamb’s works. This huge jest of the 
gentle Elia is gravely condensed by the obtuse maga- 
zinist, who expresses his wonder that its details “ are 
not referred to in the sketch of Liston’s career written a 
few days after his death, March 22, 1846, by hie son-in- 
law, George Herbert Rodwell, the musical composer, and 
published in 7’he Idlustrated News, March 28.” 


Mr. Jostam MILLER, M.A., has lately published an in- 
teresting volume, entitled Our Hymns, their Authors and 
Origin, which contains a good deal of pleasant gossip 
and some strange omissions, as the following hymn of 
Dr. Newman’s, which one of Mr. Miller’s critics considers 
the most beautiful hymn in the language, and which is 
certainly very pathetic, when one remembers the personal 
history of its accomplished author : 

“ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to seo 
The distant scene—one step,’s enough for me! 


“T was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on! 
Tloved to choose and sce my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! ' 
Tloved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years ! 
“So long Thy power hath led me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the moon those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 
Mr. Miller has something to say of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns and the circumstances under which some of them 
Were written. It is interesting to know, for instance, 
that the one beginning— 
“ Come, 0 Thou all-victorious Lord ! 
Thy power to us make known ; 
Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone!” 
Was written for the stone-quarry men of Portland, who 
may be supposed to have understood and appreciated its 
ip imagery ; and that that which commences “ See 
Ow great a flame aspires” owes its origin to the poet’s 


Preaching among the colliers of Newcastle, being suggest-’ 


€d by the fires by which that gloomy district was lighted 
Up at night. We should like to know the origin of 


which has always seemed to us the ghastliest and most 
sickening composition in the language. When will the 
writers of hymns learn the important fact that there are 
elements in biblical literature—allusions, metaphors, and 
trains of imagery—which are not only unpoetical in them- 
selves, but positively repulsive to the tastes of their 
readers? Probably not till men learn to distinguish be- 
tween the letter and the spirit of the Scriptures, the letter 
which killeth and the spirit which giveth life. At pres- 
ent the best sacred poetry is to be found in the works of 
secular, not to say worldly-minded, poets—Mr. Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam being its noblest specimen and its grandest 
monument. 

A NEW magazine is about to be started in London by 
the Vagrant Club, who gather, we imagine, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of St. Giles’s, or the Seven Dials, 
or possibly under the Adelphi arches. Its title will be 
Vagrant Leaves, and, in addition to illustrations by Con- 
canen and other celebrated artists, original music will be 
given with each number. “ Such other features,” say its 
bashful projectors, “ will be added, from time to time, as 
may secure to the publication the proud position it will 
at once modestly assume, as the only readable periodical 
of the day.” 


Miss BRADDON has drawn about her a good corps of 
writers for her new magazine, for among those who have 
already furnished her with matter for its early numbers 
we find the names of Mr. Walter Thornbury, Mr. Samuel 
Lucas, Mr. John Oxenford, Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
Mr. Watts Phillips, Mr. Mortimer Collins, Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, and Mr. Charles Reade. Eight different art- 
ists have been engaged, and are preparing pictures of 
English society and manners. ; 

A PARAGRAPH in a late number of the Athenewm con- 
cerning the sale catalogues of the libraries of Words- 
worth and Southey betrays an unaccountable degree of 
ignorance on the part of its writer as to the meaning 
of the word “uncut.” ‘Southey, somebody has said, 
could tear the heart out of a book while he ran over it 
on the sofa; he must, one would think, have been able 
to do it by the help of the parts which are accessible 
without a paper knife.”’ He mentions a number of 
works in Southey’s catalogue which made separate lots 
under the head of “ Presentation Copies, uncut,” and, 
after stating that the list contains volumes by Coleridge, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Dibdin, Disraeli, Lamb, Landor, Gif- 
ford, Robert Montgomery, Sharon Turner, and others, 
naively remarks that among them “are to be found some 
which we should not expect ;” which is true enough, but 
rather ridiculous to one who knows, what the writer 
did not, that the word “uncut” in sale catalogues does 
not mean that the leaves have never been cut, but that 
the top and edges have not been trimmed or shaved 
down by the binder. We should like to know what this 
writer understands by the word “ boards ;” if he draws 
from his resources, in other words from his head, we can 
easily imagine. 


Noruina in Shakespeare, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the “ runawayes eyes” of Juliet’s speech, has so puz- 
zled his commentators as the couplet in the Zempest— 

* Your banks with pioned and twilled brims 
That spongy April at thy hest betrims ;” 
which is generally changed, we believe, to “pionied and 
lilied brims.” A correspondent of the Atheneum, how- 
ever, sticks up for the old reading, which he defends in 
this fashion: “ Zo pion is, I take it, an old term for to 
bank, to make good, to repair with the spade ; whence 
we derive our word pioncer. Spenser uses the word ‘ pi- 
oning.’ T willed has reference to the fence ; it means to 
weave or interlace, a meaning it still bears in our textile 
fabrics. Now, if any one will visit the country about 
March, he will see this work of pioning and twilling go- 
ingon. The hedgesand banks being now bare of foliage, 
the weak parts, both in the one and in the other, are per- 
ceived ; and their reparation takes place in the following 
manner : the earth is thrown out from the bottom of the 
ditch into its brow, and the bank, particularly that part 
of it next to the roots of the fence, viz., its brim, is made 
good by fresh earth being thrown up and plastered down, 
as it were, with the spade upon it; this is the pioned 
brim. The reparation of the fence takes place thus: the 
dead wood is cleared away, whilst the living, consisting 
in Shakespeare’s time of various kinds, such as hazel, 
maple, elder, sloe, and bramble (for they had not then 
our quickset hedge of whitethorn), is bent down and ir- 
terlaced or twilled with one another; the stouter por- 
tions, in order to make them pliant, without destroying 
their vitality, being partially cut through. They are, in 
short, braided together much after the fashion of a wick- 
er hurdle; now this, I think, is the meaning of tle 
word ‘twilled.’” We knew that Shakespeare had 





Cowper's hymn, “hero is a fountain filled with blood,” 


studied law and medicine, but this is the first time that 














his profound knowledge of agriculture has been brought 
home to us. Truly, he was the “ myriad-minded ” crea- 
ture, as Coleridge said. 


A WRITER of remarkable talent has risen in England 
within the last five or ten years in the person of Dr. Wil- 
liam Gilbert, the author of Shirley Hall Asylum, De Pro- 
fundis, The Magie Mirror, and Dr. Austin’s Guests, 
which last work is in some sort a sequel to Shirley Hall 
Asylum, its personages being monomaniacs of a singular 
type—persons with “humors,” as Ben Jonson would 
have said. The genius of Dr. Gilbert is somewhat akin 
to that of De Foe, whose mantle has fallen upon his 
shoulders, or the secrets of whose profound art-in-realism 
he has detected for himself. The most judicious English 
reviewers speak highly of Dr. Austin’s Guests, which is 
published, or about to be published, in this country by 
Mr. Alexander Strahan. 


THE English appear to be more fortunate than our- 
selves in establishing comic periodicals, Punch having 
two or three successful rivals in London, not to mention 
another in New South Wales, and a second which has 


just been commenced at Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s 
Land. 


THE Empress of the French is said to be a great read- 
er of novels, and a story is told of her in connection with 
M. Edmund About’s 7’rente et Quarante, which she was 
reading the evening before she left Paris for Biarritz. 
The Emperor summoned her suddenly, when she was 
wholly occupied with the fate of Captain Bitterlin, one 
of the most amusing characters in the book, and she had 
to leave him and his fortunes in suspense. She left St. 
Cloud for Biarritz the next morning; on her arrival o 
telegraphic dispatch was handed to her. It was from 
her lord and master, and contained these words: “ Cap- 
tain Bitterlin is dead!” This little anecdote, which is a 
good specimen of Sheridan’s “ puff direct,” ought to sell 
an edition or two of Trente et Quarante. 








PERSONAL. 

Mr. Ropert H. NEWELL (Orpheus 0. Kerr) is reported 
to be at work upon a novel in two volumes. 

Mr. WALTER WHITMAN is the subject of a paper by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway in the last number of The Fort- 
nightly Review. 

Mr. WILLIAM WINTER is about to publish a collection 
of his poems. 

Horace E. SCUDDER, of Boston, is reported to be the 
editor of the new magazine for children, The Riverside 
Magazine for Young People, the January number of 
which will soon appear. 

Miss EL1zA METEYARD has completed the second and 
concluding volume of her great work, The Life of Josiah 

Wedgwood. 

Capt. MAYNE REID has just published another of his 
many tales of adventure, under the title of The Bandolero ; 
or, A Marriage among the Mountains. 

Mr. PANIZzZI, the late principal librarian of the British 
Museum, is about to have a portrait of himself presented 
to him by the officers and assistants of that establish- 
ment. 

Dr. Doran has been writing lately in The Pall Mall 
Gazette about Byron’s tomb in Hucknall Church, which 
in its present condition is a disgrace to the English 
people. He calls upon his countrymen to restore it from 
its neglect, and in case they will not he proposes to ap- 
peal to the Greeks. 

Mrs. AMELIA B. EpwaRDs has finished her serial story 
of Archie Lovell, which is now in course of publication 
here in The Galaay. 

M. VICcTORIEN SARDOU, the author of Za Famille Benoit. 
tun, has written a new comedy, Nos Bons Villageois, 
which has been produced at the Gymnase with great 
success. 

M. Louis RATISBONNE is engaged upon a work in 
defense of his friend, the late Alfred de Vigny, the poet 
and novelist, whom he conceives to be rather harshly 
treated by M. Sainte-Beuve in his last collection of critical 
essays, Nouveaux Lundis. 

Mr. Dion L. BouctcavuLT has written a aew drama, 
The Flying Scud, or A Four-Legged Fortune, which is 
said to indicate dramatic genius, particularly in the de- 
lineation of character. ; 

GEORGE ExtoT, MARIAN Evans, or Mrs. G. H. LEwEs, 
as the case may be, is highly praised in a late number of 
the Augsburg Gazette, the text being her last novel, which 
is metamorphosed into Felix Holt, the Rascal. 

Mr. Mark has edited a couple of holiday books—The 
New Table-Book ; or, Pictures for Old and Young Parties, 
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by Frederick Eltze ; and The Book of the Chronicles of the | an Investigation of the Forces which determine the Position 
Three Sisters, a Fairy Tale for Little Folks. and Movements of the Ocean and the Atmosphere. 

Mr. RoBERT BuLWeER Lytron (Owen Meredith) is | Tue Right Hon. B. Disraeli will shortly issue Specches 
about to issue a collected edition of his poetical works. | on Parliamentary Reform. 


| 

Mr. SurRLEy Brooks’s new novel, Ssoner or Later,is' Mn. AUGUSTUS MAYHEW is about to publish a cheap 
to be published in monthly parts, with illustrations by ; edition of his Faces for Fortunes. 
G. Du Maurier. | 

ProFrEessor Henry MorzEy wil! soon reprint his Eng- | 
lish Writers, with the addition of a new volume, From , 
Chaucer to Dunbar. | Lo rue Eprror or Tue Rounp TaBLE: 

Mr. Joun OXENFoRD has written a new farce, which | pPDEAB S18: Your correspondent “H. MM.” in a ~ — 


is now being played at the St. James’s Theater, under the | terpretation of the poet’s meaning in the second stanza of Tenny- 
E ts | son’s Locksley Hall, and endeavors to give a better and more cor- 
title of Professor of What ? | Fe 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 





ct explanation, in which I think he fails. 
| In the * Farringford Edition,” published by Messrs. Ticknor & 
“si | Fields in 1865, and which I believe is generally conceded to be 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. | correct, the lines referred to are given as follows: 
; | **Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 
= ” oe ; : Dreary gleams about the moorland fiying over Locksley Hall.” 
Messrs. Leypotpt & HoLt announce ‘an American | ; think the punctuation here given is correct, and, with you, am of 
translation of The Journal of Maurice de Guérin, with | opinion that the “dreary gleams ” of the past were the curlews 
3 “ ~ whose call he heard, and that they were flying about the moor- 
Essays on the Life and Genius of the author by Matthew | \and and over Locksley Hall. Where “ H. M.” gets the idea from 
Arnold and M. Sainte-Beuve ; and also of The Letters and | that the “‘ dreary gleams” were “ little flecks of sunshine,” I fail 


: tosee. ‘*Gleamsof sunshine” would scarcely be called ** dreary” 
Literary Remains of Maurice de Guérin. by the poet, nor would they be represented by him as flying over 

a - Hs : _ | Locksley Hall, and about the moorland. The expressions would 
Mr. W.J. WIDDLETON has in preparation a new edi- | not be very poetical, I think. Your correspondent quotes the third 


: ee > | Stanza to prove that a fierce storm was coming up, that the sea- 
ion in sixteenmo of the works of Edgar A. Poe, con- shore was being lashed by the furious waves of the ocean, and 
* oes : : = : ~~ ro | that the wind was “ propelling scud clouds.”’ Icannot think this 

sisting of his Poems in one volume, and his Zales in two [18 the author's meaning. oF seepee wll 

volumes, each complete in itself. He also announces a | « Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the san 

revised edition of Alger’s Future Life. And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts.” 


, Locksley Hall was situated in a prominent place and from it 
Messrs. Ricoarbson & Co. are about to publish by could be seen the beach and the ocean. The hice tells us that it 
Ee at . . . : , | overlooked these objects, and then he goes on to tell us what he 
subscription, as is the fashion with works relating to the had seen from the “ivied casements,” when he was happy, when 
war, War Poetry of the South, edited by W. Gilmore | nod 94 took up the glass of Time and turned it in his glowing 

as | hands. 
Simms, LL.D. The first stanza of the poem conveys the idea that the morning 
as a pleasant one, and tha’ the huntsmen were out, eager for the 


7 oa ‘ y |W 
Tue Auburn Publishing Company announce Woman's | chase. ‘The hero tells his comrades to leave him’ there, and if 


rr 7 TT, “ tec | they want him to sound acall on the bugle, which would be a 
Work ” Re Civil War, by L. P. Brockett, M.D., and Miss | Strange request to make of them if a fierce storm was coming 
Mary C. Vaughan. 








dy tracts, 


on. 
The phrase, ‘‘the school-master is abroad,” which your corre- 





Mr. WiLiiaM V. SPENCER will soon publish First | spondent * 1. B.”’ makes inquiry concerning, it seems was first 
Years in Ei by Ge H. Calv eee | used by Lord Brougham in a speech made in the British Parlia- 
ears im Lurope, by George H. Calvert ; and Some of the + on the twenty-ninth ony of January, 1828. The following 

“ ” ae °a 8 an extract from that speech and contains the quotation re- 
Thguglits of Joseph Joubert, translated by George H. | ferred to, which I have no doubt originated with Lord Brougham: 
Calvert. ** Let the soldier be abroad, if he will ; he can do nothing in this 
. age. There is another personage, a personage Jess imposing in 

Messrs. LinDsay & BLAKISTON have in the press | the eyes of somo—perhape insignificant. The schoolmaster is 
Tanner's Index of Diseases and Treatment ; Reynolds on | Srgad. ane t ey — especie east oe 
edition ; Richardson on Local Anesthesia ; Headland on | To Te Epiror or Tux Rocnp Taste: 

. my oe Dear Sir: In answer to the request of your correspondent 
the Action of Medicines, from the fourth London edition ; | « x" Z.,” 1 inclose the poem, from an old scrap-book, Patitied 
Beale on Urine, third edition ; Beale on the Microscope in | The Sailor Boy's Farewell ; 

ats ; eae 9 (yng i ing : ** Farewell to father, blessed hulk; 
Practical Medicine ; Trousseau’s Clinical Medicine 3; Zan In epite of metal, spite of bulk.* 
der on the Ophthalmoscope ; Cowley on the Toilet and Cos- | ... a ap ee may me: i oo 
5 eae ot, whe e parting tear is mo 
metic Arts; Passe on Perfumery, enlarged edition ; and The flag of gratitude ll hoist, ” 
Kurten on the Manufacture of Soaps, new revised edition. In duty to the ship. 
“ae ; “ 1 ; he 

Messrs. CLARKE & Co., of Cincinnati, are about to Who launched me oa life's stormy’sa, 
‘ - ” . ’ SPD sabiliter ¢. And rigged me fore and aft; 
issue Raff 8s War Claimant 8 Guide; Legal Liability in Cases May Providence her timbers cpare, 
of Surgical Malpractice, its Principles and Limits, by And keep her hull in good repair, 
Dr. George C. Blackman and Judge Stanley Mathews. vuieeineaeranpehmean 

Ear. RvssELL has printed his Life of Charles James 
Fox, the third and fourth volumes of which are now in 
the press. 

LaDy HERBERT, of Lea, has two new works nearly 
ready, Impressions of Spain,and Three Phases of Christian 
Love. 

Sir Henry LyTTon BuLWER, G.C.B., the diplomatic 
brother of the novelist, has a new work in preparation, 
the name of which is not stated. 

THE Dean of Chichester is about to publish the fifth 
and sixth volumes of his Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. 


** Farewell to sister, lovely yacht; 
But whether she'll be manned or not, 
I cannot now foresee. 
May some goed ship a tender prove, 
Well found in stores of truth and love, 
And take her under lee. 


* Farewell to George, the jolly-boat, 
And all the little craft afloat 
In home's delightful bay ; 
When they arrive at sailing age, 
May wisdom prove the weather-gauge, 
And guide them on their way. 


‘“* Farewell to all, on life’s rude main; 
And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Through stress of stormy weather, 
Yet, summoned by the board above, 
We'll harbor in the port of love, 
And all be moored together.” Cc, 


To tox Epitror or Tue Rounp TaBLe: 


Dear Sim: Can any of your readers give me the origin and his- 
tory of the old poem called 7he Vicar of Bray ? 
BIBLIOTHECARIO. 





LaDy GEORGIANA FULLERTON has a new novel in 
and Correspondence of William Hazlitt. guoted phrase, ** Bread is the staff of life;” it is from Swifts 
ner in which Harper's edition of oilers of the Sea has been trans- 
Hermit of St. Gover. Bat let any reader refer to a single column on page 61: Tom Cor- 
into Great Michiganer—simply a bit of senseless nothing. When 
Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD, novelist and biographer, will Michi-gander ; the yo appreciated the joke and everybody 
and Statesman, and promises, in January, a new and com- Clay’s familiar ‘‘ Mill-boy of the Slashes” is stupidly rendered 
tacle of porridge”’—not quite that—but into a “hasty basin of 
_ hE ; 2 
Merchant Princes, from De la Pole to the Present Day. original,” Mr. Hugo himself, who speaks, and quite erroneously, 
originated in Mr. Benton’s hobby of a *‘hard currency” as appli- 
of Clocks and Watches from the Early Times. 
anachronisms in introducing into his story, at a point not less 
new and revised edition of The Rich Husband, which we | >t of which belong to about the year 1852, M. HB 
Dear Sir: Ovid was before both Chaucer and Spenser in mak- 
Miss ANNIE THOMAS has a new novel in the press. and 99. There are parallel paseages in Seneca and Statius; also 





ae 


complete refutations by Latham and others of the noti 
possessive ’s (in all three genders !) is an abbreviation mab oat 
twice asserts with some emphasis that the point ig doubtf 4 
which I positively deny. It is as fully decided as any question i; 
etymology can be. Your obedient servant, 


C. A. Bristep, 
To tne Epiror or THE RounpD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: If you will take down your Virgil an 
Georgics, Book I. line 281, you will find this lines "22 10k at 
“Ter sunt conati imponere Pel:o Ossam,” 
which, I presume, is what you are after. 
And now, sir, I wish to present you with a couple of bulls ag 
complete as any to be found in the whole range of tamine litera. 
ture. They both came under my own observation, and are abso- 
lutely true : 
1. One day I went into a country store when a murder, which 
had taken — a short time previous, was under discussion 
“Yes,” said one of the oracles, ‘although Calkins (the victim) 
was struck on Monday and lived till Friday, he was as goog as 
dead when he was hit ; nothing would have helped him ; not even 
a post-mortem examination would have saved his life!” 
2. On the evening of this same day I attended the meeting of g 
literary society where an election of officers was to be held. Two 
parties were represented. and so considerable opposition was de. 
veloped. At length a blatant orator entered upon a speech to 
show that the proceedings were illegal, not being held at the time 
required by the constitution of the society. Some one suggested 
that that allowed a variable time for holding the elections. * Cer. 
tainly, Mr. President,” responded the ber, warmly, “not g 
change so great as from October to April, but a change of a few 
days—as, for instance, in case the first Tuesday of October should 
come upon the Christian Sabbath !” 
I think these two specimens are worth a hecatomb of ordinary 
W.C. M, 


bulls. Yours, 
ScHENEcTADY, October 22, 1866. 


To Tue Epitor or THe Round TABLE: 
Dzar Sir: Who made these lines ? 
“ The twilight hoars like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free, 
‘Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea; 
For every wave with dimpled cheek, 
That leaped into the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace 
And held it trembling there.” 


Cuicago, October 15, 1866. 


To tne Epitror oF THe Rounp TaBLe: 
Dear Sir: Can any reader of Tue Rounp TABLE reepond tothe 
following questions: 

1. What is the origin of the expression, ‘‘ Gone with the old 
moons of the poet Villon ?” 

2. Whou is the author of a song called The Seasons ? commenc- 
ing: 


Re D'Inx. 


*In the birth of spring to meet. 
In the morning air so sweet!” 
and having in it this fine verse: 
* The leaf on autumn’s bough 
In the moonlight quivers now, 
And woman's love is pure as its silvery ray; 
But the leaf goes on the gale, 
And the silver moon will fai!, 
And love, like the autumn, must soon pass away,” 
A response to these queries will greatly oblige the unforiu- 
nate non-possessor of a Critical and Biographical ee 


Virarnta, October 20, 1866. 


To tue Epitror or Tue Rounp TaBe: 


Dear Sir: At arecent exhibition of oil paintings my attention 
was attracted toacapital cabinet picture of * Othello and Des- 
demona,”’ when I instantly took exception to the head of the 
Moor, which the artist represented as covered with kinky wool, 
for | have yet to learn that the Moors were negroes. 

In this connection, permit me to add that l once heard Wendell 
Phillips eloquently declaim on the Lost Arts, and in the course 
of the lecture he asserted that the sewing needle was invented 
by a negro, whereas the credit is due to a ‘* Moor from Spain,” 
who I maintain was nof a negro. Now, without desiring to be 
profane, I beg of you to * Lighten our Darkness *’—and then 

Pax Vopiscum. 


To THe Epitor or THE Rounp TABLE: 


Dear Sir: I am desirous tu procure a bit of literary informs- 
tion through your columns. About seventeen years ago I met, 
in a country newspaper, with a capital ghost story entitled The 
Bright Room of Uranmore. ‘The ecene of it was an old English 
manor house, one of whose chambers was distinguished by tbe 
name of the Bright Room—*‘a bright room lit by no earthly can- 
die. Every night a supernatural radiance gleams on its oak-pan- 
eled walls. By the last inhabitants there everything was done to 
find out the trick, but ~~ after night the ghostly gleams re- 
turn.”’ Asa ghost story, 1 hesitate not to pronounce it the best 
one ever written. Can any of your readers tell me by whomit 
was written or in what publication it is to be found? J. K. 


To Tue Epiror oF Tue Rounp TaBLe: 


Dear Sir: In reading Melmoth the Wanderer I have chanced 
upon the word *darbies,” which is there used in the sense of 


| handcuffs. Can you or any of your correspondents enlighten me 


upon the adoption of this slang term, with the meaning attached! 
I have often, in works of fiction, met the same word with the 
same meaning. Kespectfully yours, 
$. I. D., Ja. 
Ba.Timore, Oct. 21, 1866. 
To Tue Epitor oF Tue Round TaBLe: 


Dear Sir: Can you inform an old reader and subscriber of THE 
Rounp TaBLe what was the ensign or standard of Harold at the 
battle of Hastings with William the Conqueror? Was it the 
white or black horse ? Truly yours, 

J. B. Cort. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 23, 1866. 
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the press entitled A Stormy Life. 
8 “ 7 ., | To THE Epitor or THE RounD TABLE: 
Mr. W. Carew Hazzirt will shortly publish the Life| Dear sir: A correspondent asks the authorship of the oft- 
Zale of a Tub. 
Lapy LLANOVER is about to add to our knowledge of| Another correspondent takes exception to the bungling man- 
epicurean dishes by Good Cookery, from the Recipes of the | lated; to note them all would take the space of a small volume. 
win’s sobriquet “‘The Wagon Boy” is given The Wagoner 
Mr. Jonn Tres. the popular compiler, hasin prepare. Lewis Cass’s ‘“*Great Michigander’’ is metamorphosed 
a . a > ’ zg 
tion a volume on English Eccentrics and Eccentricitics. Cass once spoke humorously of Senator Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, as a granite goose, it was retorted upon him that he was a 
. : ., | laughed—perhaps the Harper translator laughed, and thought it 
soon publish a volume entitled Charles Townscnd, Wit wonr ~~ han he wrote Michiganer, and perhaps it is funny | 
‘ The Miller’s Boy of the Slashes / and, will it be believed, Scott’s 
plete Life of Garrick. “hasty plate of soup” is turned into a—not “accelerated recep- 
Mr. H. Fox BourRNE is engaged upon Lives of English | soup!” And now a parting word with reference to the “ grand 
of Thomas Benton as (our) ‘‘famous Missouri banker,” from 
Mr. Epwarp J. Woop proposes to publish Curiosities whence he draws the sobriquet of ‘Old Bullion,” whereas it 
cable to all the states—a hobby he rode all his life. The “hasty 
plate of soup” is ascribed to Scott in connection with the battle 
Mrs. Toocoop is out to unlock The Treasury of French | &t Chippewa, when, if I am not mistaken, that plate of soup 
Cookery was ‘“‘sat down to”? in Mexico. Again, is not Mr. Hugo guilty of 
ne than thirty years ago, Thomas Corwin as Secretary of the Treas- 
Mrs. J. H. Ripe. (F. G. Trafford) has in the press a | ury and placing the tonnage of the United States at 5,000,000 tun, 
* : : , , Hupson, N. Y. j 
take to be an early novel of hers never reprinted in this |p oyz Bowon ir Dan Roven Tawi: 
country. 
ing a poetical catalogue of trees. Sée his Metamorphoses, x., 90 
in the Latin poems attributed to Walter Mapes (time Henry II.) 
Mr. W. L. JonDAN has nearly ready, The Elemenis:' Cun it be that your correspondent * Senex” has never seen the 
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To the Southern Book Trade. 


GENERAL LEE AND SANTA CLAUS. 


Anew and splendid JUVENILE for the HOLIDAYS, by Mrs. 
“LovisE CLACK, of New Orleans, author of ‘‘Our Refugee House- 
hold,” with six beautiful illustrations from stone by J. Bien. 
On heavy tinted paper, with illuminated covers. Retail price 80 


cents. 





READY NOVEMBER dru. 





ge Early orders solicited from the Trade, to whom we offer 
liberal discounts. Address 


BLELOCK & COQ., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, New York. 


A Superior Number. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for November contains | 
sketches of the Kine AND QUEEN oF THE Bexeians, with like- 
nesses; CHIEF MEN AMONG THE Mormons, with many excellent 
portraits and other illustrations; besides Lyceum LECTURERS; 
Dr. J. Fossati, the celebrated French Phrenologist; Public 
Opinion; Women who Talk; Family Dog; and a host of other 
reading, suggestive and profitable to all. Price 20 cents, or $2a 
year, Address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 











PARLOR ORCANS. 





Our new Illustrated Catalogue is nowready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (as CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Stemway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 








A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 

Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, | 
OLD AND NEw, Just IMPORTED. 

Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 

M. NUNAN, 


80 Nassau Street, New York. 





FOR SALE. 


An elegant copy of the WAVERLEY NOVELS (Abbotsford 
edition). 12 vols. Bound in full morocco, gilt. Address 
O. 1, Orrice or Tue Rounp TaBLe. 





Literary Assistance or Private Tuition. 


A High Honor Man of an English University, who has been 
about eight years in America, would be glad to accept a position 
asa Regular Writer and Reviewer on the staff of a good periodical 
or paper, or to Read with two or three Private Pupils in the 
highest subjects acquired at the English Universities, where, as 
well as more recently at Harvard, his pupils have won great dis- 
tinction. His forte as a teacher lies in Classics, History, Moral 
and Mental Philosophy, Political Economy, English Literature 
and Composition. He has had extended and successful experi- 
ence as a Quarterly Reviewer, Author, and Editor in England, 
and as a Writer and Tutor in this country; and he possesses 
a fair acquaintance with the Hebrew language and with the lan- 
guages and literature of France, Germany, and Spain. The fullest 
and most satisfactory references can be supplied on application 
by mail to D. C. L., 312 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Foreign Correspondence.—A gentleman of literary 
attainments desires to make an engagement with some journal 
for correspondence from the approaching Paris Exposition. 
Apply to the BurEAuU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE, 132 Nassau 
Street, Room 26. 





Book Wanted.-— Lord Brougham’s Translation of De 
Corona (Demosthenes). Inquire at Tok AMERICAN BUREAU FOR 
Literary REFERENCE, 132 Nassau Street, Room 26. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies, 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Tur RounD TABLE, or on 
application to cither of the Principals. 


JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDINC. 


The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 
GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 








495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


-_—__ 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permancnce, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 
Report of the American Institute. 








EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 


cost to the purchaser, in order that au their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 


| numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaAREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


63 WILLIAM STREET, 





| Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 
| : — 
| 
| ALL OUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
FORFEITING. 
| THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
| PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
| DURING THAT TIME. 
| , , 
| No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 








NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 

In addition to the security heretofore oftered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NortH America Lirz INSURANCE CoMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 
OFFICERS: 
T. T. Merwm, Vice-President. N.D. Moroan, President. 
I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Hx C. N. Moraan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
Newson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELERS’ Buriping, 20 State Street. 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANGE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





AveustT 1, 1866. 


GASH-COAPITAIgn«s 6 © se “Ss $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, over. . | Cl gad 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over. . + «© © © © $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 














AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, epeeek, ae $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 4,067,455 00 
LIABILITIES, 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,994 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. WiLt1Ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysicraNns, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
ye ed allthe Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
so by 
Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the -: 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Crocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


ork, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





S—T—1860—-X. 


DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 





They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Compiaint and Nervous Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s greatrestorer. They aremade 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our pri*te U. S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 

P. H. DRAFE & CO., 
Park Row, New York. 


244,891 43 
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The Round Table. 








A STANDARD NOVEL. 


‘‘WHO BREAKS-PAYS.” 
Price $1 25. 


“ Told with exquisite pathos and poetry. There is a freshness 
and originality about the book which give ita place among the 
standard works of the day.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


‘One of the most interesting stories we have ever read. It is 
a love tale, but most unlike the trashy stuff published as such, 
and worthy of the reading of intellectual people.”"—Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 

‘Full of passages which, for fervor and intensity of descrip- 
tion, are quite worthy of Victor Hugo, whose peculiar style they 
very much resemble, It is likely to be widely read and much dis- 
cussed in drawing-rooms this winter.”—Albany Evening Journal. 

‘“* Every sentence bears marks of refinement and delicate taste. 
The manner in which the book is published reflects the highest 
credit upon the firm.”—New Haven Palladium. 





In PREPARATION : 


SKIRMAISHINC. 
By the author of ** Who Breaks—Pays.” 
§ Copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 





Importation of Books to Order a Specialty. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 


INCLUDING MANY RECENT BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES, IN 
SUBSTANTIAL BINDING, FOR SALE BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 Broapway, NEw YORK. 








1. CEYLON. By Sir James Emerson Tennent. Illustrated by 
Maps, Plans, and Drawings. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, $20. 

2. MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
from the year 1783 to 1852. With Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo, half 
calf, $20. 

3. FIFTY YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. By 
Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, $10. 

4. ROYAL FAVORITES. By Sutherland Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
half calf, $15. 

5. PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. Second series. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, $16. 

6. MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the Hon. Grantley F. 
Berkeley. 4 vols. 8vo, half calf, $24. 

%. TEN YEARS IN SWEDEN. By “An Old Bushman.” 8vo, 
half calf, $9 50. 

8. THE LAND OF ISRAEL. By H. B. Tristam, M.A. With 
sixty-five Illustrations and twomaps. 8vo, half calf, $12. 

9. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SIR RICH- 
ARD STEELE, Soldier, Dramatist, Essayiet, and Patriot. 
2 vols. Svo, half calf, $10 50. 

10. WILSON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA, 1812. 8vo, half calf, $6. 

11. MISS FREER’S MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, $10 50. 

12. LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 
2 vols. 8vo, half calf, $12. 

18. YEDO AND PEKING. By Robert Fortune. With maps and 
Illustrations. S8vo, half calf, $7 50. 

14. THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, half calf, $16. 

15. DRAFTS ON MY MEMORY: Being men I have {Known, 
Things I have Seen, Places I have Visited. By Lord William 
Pitt Lennox. 2vols. 8vo, half calf, $9. 

16. LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, Abbot of Clairvaux. 

By James C. Morison. 8vo, half calf, $10. 
. VISCOUNT MILTON’S NORTHWEST PASSAGE BY LAND. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, half calf, $12. 

18. THE GATE OF THE PACIFIC. By Commander Bedford Pim, 
R.N. Colored Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, half calf, $7 50, 

19. CHARLES LAMB: His Frrenps, His Haunts, AND His Books. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 12mo, half calf, $5. 

20. RAPHAEL SANTI: His Lireanp His Works. By Baron Yon 
Wolzogen. Crown 8vo, half calf, $7. 

21. A CENTURY OF ANECDOTE, from 1760 to 1860. By John 
Timbs. Numerous Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo, half calf, $1050. 

22. CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. ByJohn Timbs. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
half calf, $10. 

23. HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT AND CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
Emmeline Lott. 2 vols. half calf, $7 50. 

21, EGYPTIAN SEPULCHERS AND SYRIAN SHRINES. By 
Emily A. Beaufort. With Illustrations by the author. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, half calf, $10. 

25. THREE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE AT NABLUS, and an ac- 
count of the Modern Samaritans. By RevJohn Mills. Post 
8vo, half calf, $5 50. 

2. THE HISTORY OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Pas- 
quale Villari. Translated from the Italian. 2 vols. post 
8vo, half calf, $8. 

2%. THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, from the Earliest 
period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S., 
etc., seventh edition. 38 vols. 8vo, cloth, $12. 

28. THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Relation 
to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arthur Helps. 4 vols. 8vo,cloth, $16. 

29. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the earliest Times to 


the Final Establishment of the Reformation. By Sir James 
Mackintosh. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6. 
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Now REaApDy. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, . 
17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ; from the Birth of Christ 
to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised and corrected. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
in large clear type, on fine paper, cloth, $6 7%. 

Extract from the Author's Preface. 
‘“‘This new edition of the ‘History of Christianity’ has been 
revised throughout. A few passages have been added, chiefly in 

the notes, and a few enlarged. I have not found much, after a 


period of above twenty years, which I should wish to retract or 
to modify.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN UNIFORM STYLE. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS; from the Earliest Pe- 
riod down to Modern Times. A new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and extended. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $6 75. 


Reavy on Saturpay, Nov. 3. 
ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. A new and revised edition of “A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” By Rev. 
Wm. R. Alger. Royal Svo, 924 pp., $4 50. 


ALSO, 
TRENCI’S HULSEAN LECTURES. From last London edition. 


Revised by the author. 12mo (uniform with our series of 
Dean Trench’s Works), $1 25. 


FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 





THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
BANCROFT & COMPANY, 
BooKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


609 MonTGcoMERY STREET, AND 607 To 615 MencHant STREET, 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By CHARLES RussELL CLARKE, A.M, 

Clarke’s New Primary Geography. 
Clarke’s New Intermediate Geography. 
Clarke’s New School Geography. 
Outline Map of the Pacific States, and Key. 
Clarke’s School History. (Preparing.) 

Mr. Clarke’s Series, though general in their nature, give prom- 
inence to the Geography and History of the Pacific Coast, and are 
especially designed for Schools in the Pacific States. 





Wood's Class Book of Botany for the Pacific States. 
sor Alphonzo Wood. (Preparing.) 

Hubert Burgess’s System of Penmanship. In eight Numbers. 

Bancroft’s Teachcr’s Class Register. 


By Profes- 


LAW BOOKS. 
General Laws of California, 1850-1864. 2 vols. royal 8vo, law 
sheep, $20. 
Cary’s Practice, Pleadings, and Forms, under the Code of Califor- 
nia. 8vo, sheep, $10. 
Forms and Use of Blanks. 2 vols. 8vo, sheep, $15. 
Hent’s Justice’s Treatise. 8vo, sheep, $10. 
Bancroft’s New Law and Form Book. 8vo, sheep, 
Bancroft’s Practice, Act. 8vo, sheep, $10. 
Belknap’s Probate Law. 8vo, sheep, $750. : 
Labatt’s Digest of California Reports. Royal Svo, sheep, $1750. 
Congdon’s Mining Laws and Forms. $250. 


7 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tuthill’s History of California, from the Earliest Records to the 
Year 1864. By Franklin Tuthill, late Editor of 8, F. Evening 
Bulletin. 8vo, cloth, $6. 

Descriptive Atlas of the Pacific States; with numerous Maps, 
engraved expressly for this work, illustrating with the text 
the geography of the world at large, but more especially the 
Pacific Domain and Rocky Mountain Region of the United 
States. Royal 4to, cloth, $4 50. 

Bancroft’s Hand-book of Mining for the Pacific States. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

Anselmo: a Poem. By George A. Parburt. $1 50. 

The California Hundred: a Poem. By J. Henry Rogers. $1 59. 


MAPS. 
Bancroft’s Map of the Pacific States. Mounted. $10. 
Bancroft’s Pocket Map of California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, 
$2. 
Bancroft’s Pocket Map of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and British Columbia. $2. 
Bancroft’s Map of the Rocky Mountain States. Mounted. $2. 
Bancroft’s Map of the Rocky Mountain States. Pocket. $1. 
Bancroft’s Map of Seventy Miles around San Francisco. 59 cts. 
Official Map of the City of San Francisco. $20. 


BANCROFT’S CATALOCUES, 8vo. 
I, Miscellaneous Books. VY. Medical Books, 19 pages. 
Il. Scientific Books, 58 pages. VI. Religious Books. 
III. School Books, 22 pages. VIL. Subscription Works. 
IV. Law Books, 35 pages. VIII. Blanks, 19 pages. 
IX. Stationery, 106 pages. 





Any of the above can be obtained at the New York Office, 113 
William Street. 
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THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR Lit- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed, 


The Bureau starts off a success. Its importance and facilities 
are recognized by leading Writers and Publishers in all parts of 
the Country. A single week has shown most conclusively how 


great was the need of such an institution. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL. 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR Bust. 
NESS PURPOSES. 


II1.—TO SECURE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE to 
A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION, 


IlIl.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN. 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 


IV.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTIORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKs, 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF ALL DOCUMENTS, 
AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS IN Va. 
RIOUS LANGUAGES, 


VI.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 


VII.-TO PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE PARTIES OR 
FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH FOR RARE AND 
OLD EDITIONS. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
NO. 182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


An Exccedingly Interesting Course of Three Lectures on the 
APPLIED FORCES OF NATURE. 


I.—THE CHEMISTRY OF A LUCIFER MATCH; or, How 
We Geta Light. The match—trivial as it seems—it took 
5,000 years to invent. 


II.—THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE; or, Ilow we Keep & 
Light. Its history from the pine torch to the great calcium 
light used by us in the war, before Charleston, to prevent 
the enemy from working at night. 


IIIl.—AN HOUR IN NATURE'S WORKSHOP, The Masquerade 
of the Elements. The Forces are the Vicegerents of God, 
the Servants of Man. 


A voltaic battery of unusual power is employed in the illustra- 
tion, Aleo, an electro-magnet able to pick up an entire keg of 
nails, and drop them, and again arrest them in mid-air. 

In illustration of the transmission of force to a distance, bells 
will be rung and a tune played by electricity at the other end of 
the lecture room. An illustration will also be given of the way 
the Russians fired their mines at Sebastopol and the submarine 
torpedoes were exploded in our war. 


Address or apply to the 


AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY 
REFERENCE. 


Make your own Soap with Saponifier. 


= 








Only 2 cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save and use 
your waste grease. Only 6 or 7 cents the pound of the very best 
Soap, if you buy the grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company’s Saponifier. Directions are 
attached to every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 


holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery store. 
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